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GUTZON   BORGLUM 

P.  21Q-1.1  "Lincoln  in  Marble  &  Bronze"   -  F.  Lauristan  Bullard 

"....from  1901  to  the  date  of  his  death  March  6,  1941  he  had 
created  170  public  monuments." 

Best  known  are  his  Mount  Rushmore  gigantic  carving,  his 
heroic  bust  of  marble  now  in  the  U.S.  Capital  Rotunda,  (A 
replica  of  this  in  bronze  on  a  marble  pedestal  is  in  a 
park  in  Oslo,  Norway  which  we  saw  and  photographed),  his 
Newark  statue  dedicated  in  1911.     His  Confederate 
Stone  Mountain  carving  was  dedicated  in  1927. 
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John  Gutzon   dk  la   Motiie   LJorglum 

Mtislrr    Sculpto) 

Creator    of    Mount    Rushmore    Memorial.       Born    in    a 

prairie  schooner  crossing   Idaho,    March   _>5,    1S71.      Died 

March  6,  1041       Buried  in  a  crypt  at  the  foot  of  Mount 

Rushmore. 


§  80RGLUM/  By  Mary  Agnes  Conlin 


| 


An  American  sculptor  and  engineer  who  worked 
on  a  gigantic  scale,  John  Gutzon  de  la  Mothe 
Borglum  (1867-1941)  is  best  known  for  the  Mt. 
Rushmore  National  Memorial  in  South  Dakota. 

Gutzon  Borglum  was  born  on  March  25,  1867,  in 
the  Idaho  Territory,  the  son  of  Danish  immi- 
grants. Restless  and  independent,  he  left  home  as 
( iwjth  and  made  his  way  to  San  Francisco,  where  he 
IMoiled  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Art  Institute.  His  first  for- 
nl training  was  under  William  Keith.  Dissatisfied  with 
|*m<ng,  Borglum  traveled  to  Paris  in  1887  and  studied 
Ks^pture  at  the  Academie  Julian;  he  also  came  under  the 
eWice  of  the  French  sculptor  Auguste  Rodin.  After 
fcvmg  Spain  and  England,  Borglum  returned  to  the  Unit- 
US  Sutes  in  1901  and  opened  a  studio  in  New  York.  In 
!%t  he  won  a  gold  medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  for 
to*  vigorous  and  powerfully  modeled  work  Marcs  of  Di- 

Vt  the  next  few  years  Borglum  executed  a  series  of  12 
towties  for  the  Cathedral  of  St.  |ohn  the  Divine,  New 
■?cri  City.  In  1908  the  Library  of  Congress  accepted  his 
fcWfl marble  head  of  Lincoln.  A  group  of  Southern  wom- 
r  (ommissioned  an  enormous  image  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
U*  'or  the  face  of  Stone  Mountain,  Ga.,  in  1916.  While 
It  women  planned  a  solitary  figure,  the  sculptor  envi- 
w*«i  additional  figures  covering  the  entire  length  of 
$1  dome-shaped  mountain.  Dissension  soon  over- 
W4  the  project,  and  unexpected  expenses  combined 
•^personality  conflicts  led  to  a  court  fight.  In  a  fit  of 
.  ftp  Borglum  destroyed  his  models,  and  the  state  of 
C*w$n  filed  suit  Borglum  won,  but  in  1925  he  was  dis- 
«wd  from  the  Stone  Mountain  project  (it  was  not  fin- 
9M until  the  spring  of  1970). 


BORGLUM 

Borglum's  dream  of  carving  gigantic  figures  in  "live" 
mountain  rock  was  realized,  when  he  was  commissioned 
to  carve  a  national  monument  at  Mt.  Rushmore,  S.Dak., 
in  1925  and  began  the  work  2  years  later.  Impressed  with 
the  "bigness"  of  America,  he  believed  that  American  art 
must  also  be  gigantic.  He  chose  to  carve  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Jefferson,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  because  he 
believed  that  they  represented  the  spirit  and  ideals  of 
American  geographic  expansion  and  political  develop- 
ment. On  July  4,  1930,  the  head  of  George  Washington 
was  unveiled.  Jefferson  was  completed  in  1936,  Lincoln 
in  1937,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1939. 

The  work,  supervised  by  Borglum  and  his  engineer, 
was  carried  out  by  a  crew  of  local  workmen.  Each  head 
was  carved  with  dynamite  and  jackhammers.  Financial 
problems  caused  frequent  interruptions.  Early  in  March 
1941  Borglum  left  the  work  for  a  minor  operation  in 
Chicago,  where  he  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  died  on 
March  6.  hlis  son  finished  his  father's  masterpiece.  The 
entire  project  cost  approximately  $1,520,000  and  took  16 
years  from  inception  to  completion. 

Borglum  was  a  popular  sculptor  who  never  lacked 
commissions.  Among  his  many  works  are  an  equestrian 
portrait  of  Gen.  Philip  Sheridan,  three  full-length  figures 
for  the  U.S.  Capitol,  a  statue  of  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Seated  Lincoln,  and  Wars  of  America. 

His  ability  to  execute  sculpture  on  a  grand  scale  quali- 
fies Borglum  as  a  skilled  engineer  as  well  as  a  talented 
artist.  Modern  critics  and  Borglum's  contemporaries 
agree  that  his  sculpture  is  good  work  but  not  great  art. 
His  major  contribution  to  art  was  the  expert  technical 
knowledge  which  he  displayed  in  handling  monumental 
sculpture. 

Further  Reading 

Gutzon  Borglum  is  listed  in  the  Art  study  guide  (IV,  C, 
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Cut/on  Borglum  views  his 
Kulplurcs  on  Mt. 
luihmore,  S.Dak.  (Wide 
Hotld  Photos) 
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1,  a).  Daniel  Chester  FRENCH  and  Augustus  SAINT- 
GAUDENS  were  prominent  American  sculptors  of  the 
early  20th  century. 

For  a  complete  story  of  Borglum's  greatest  sculptural 
achievement  consult  Gilbert  C.  Fite,  Mount  Rushmore 
(1952).  A  personal  portrait  of  Borglurn,  written  by  a 
friend,  is  Robert  ).  Dean,  Living  Granite:  The  Story  of 
Borglurn  and  the  Mount  Rushmore  Memorial  (1949). 
).  Walker  McSpadden,  Famous  Sculptors  of  America 
( 1924),  devotes  a  chapter  to  Borglum's  life  and  work. 
Written  during  Borglum's  lifetime,  it  contains  more  infor- 
mation on  the  sculptor's  early  period  than  on  later  works. 
For  a  more  recent  but  similar  sketch  see  Wayne  Craven, 
Sculpture  in  America  (1968). 

*  *  * 


BORN  /By  Stanley  L.  )aki 


The  German  physicist  Max  Born  (1882-1970) 
made  his  most  outstanding  contribution  to 
modern  physics  in  showing  the  inherently 
probabilistic  nature  of  the  basic  laws  of 
quantum  mechanics. 


On  Dec.  11,  1882,  Max  Born  was  born  in  Breslau. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Breslau,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Zurich  before  he  settled  in  Gottingen. 
In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  his  father,  Born  did  not 
specialize  but  attended  courses  in  the  humanities  as  well 
as  in  the  sciences,  especially  mathematics.  In  Gottingen 
he  followed  with  great  enthusiasm  the  lectures  in  as- 
tronomy by  Karl  Schwarzschild  but  found  no  stimulation 
in  the  physics  courses.  He  earned  his  doctorate  with  a 
dissertation  in  applied  mathematics,  namely,  the  analysis 
of  the  stability  of  elastic  wires  and  tapes. 

Although  Born  was  inducted  for  the  one-year  compul- 
sory military  service,  because  of  his  asthmatic  condition 
he  obtained  an  early  discharge.  He  went  to  Cambridge 
but  within  a  few  months  returned  to  Breslau.  In  the  fall  of 
1908  Born  was  back  at  Gottingen,  where  he  later  ob- 
tained the  post  of  privatdozent  (lecturer)  in  physics  on 


Max  Born.  (German 
Information  Center, 
New  York) 


the  merits  of  his  paper  on  the  relativistic  aspects  of  the 
electron.  This  was  the  start  of  his  career  as  a  physicist. 

Born's  first  outstanding  achievement  in  physics  came 
in  1912,  when  in  collaboration  with  T.  von  Karman  he 
worked  out  the  theoretical  explanation  of  the  whole 
range  of  the  variation  of  specific  heat  in  solids.  Although 
the  official  credit  for  this  major  feat  went  to  Peter  Debye, 
who  independently  did  the  same  work  a  few  weeks  ear- 
lier, the  topic  became  very  decisive  in  Born's  future  work 
as  a  physicist.  It  opened  to  him  the  two  main  lines  of  his 
subsequent  research:  lattice  dynamics  and  quantum  the- 
ory. 

In  1912  Born  made  his  first  trip  to  the  United  States  to 
lecture  on  relativity  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  On  his 
return  to  Gottingen  he  married  Hedwig  Ehrenberg;  they 
had  two  children.  Born's  close  relationship  with  Albert 
Einstein  began  in  1915,  when  Born  went  to  the  Universi- 
ty of  Berlin  to  take  over  some  of  the  teaching  duties  of 
Max  Planck.  There  Born's  5-year-long  investigation  of  the 
dynamics  of  crystal  lattices  was  published  as  his  first 
book.  Between  1919  and  1921  he  was  at  the  University 
of  Frankfurt  am  Main. 

In  1921  Born  succeeded  Debye  at  Gottingen  as  direc- 
tor of  the  physics  department.  The  work  of  Wolfgang 
Pauli,  Werner  Heisenberg,  and  Erwin  Schrbdinger  pro- 
duced the  major  advances  in  quantum  theory,  but  it  was 
Born  who  reduced  these  various  efforts  to  a  basic  foun- 
dation. It  consisted  in  showing  that  the  square  of  the 
value  of  Schrodinger's  psi  function  was  the  probability 
density  in  configuration  space.  This  meant  that  quantum 
mechanics  allowed  only  a  statistical  interpretation  of 
events  on  the  atomic  level.  The  result  was  so  fundamen- 
tal and  startling  that  such  leaders  of  modern  physics  as 
Planck,  Einstein,  Louis  de  Broglie,  and  Schrbdinger  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  accept  it  unreservedly.  Botn 
attributed  to  their  reluctance  the  fact  that  he  did  not  re- 
ceive the  Nobel  Prize  until  3  decades  later,  in  1954. 

Born  further  elaborated  the  implications  of  his  major 
discovery  in  his  guest  lectures  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  the  winter  of  1925/1926,  the  text 
of  which  appeared  under  the  title  Problems  of  Atomic 
Dynamics,  probably  the  first  monograph  on  quantum 
mechanics.  Born's  return  to  Gottingen  signaled  the  be- 
ginning of  a  pilgrimage  of  young  American  physicists  to 
Gottingen.  His  own  work,  however,  became  hand- 
icapped by  nervous  exhaustion  in  1928.  He  therefore 
gave  up  research  on  atomic  theory  and  wrote  a  textbook 
on  optics,  which  became  a  classic  in  the  field.  In  May 
1933  he  had  to  depart  from  Germany  only  a  few  months 
after  Hitler  came  to  power. 

Following  a  short  stay  in  South  Tirol,  the  Borns  went  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  concentrated  on  writing  two  books 
that  also  became  classics:  The  Atomic  Theory  (1935)  and 
The  Restless  Universe  (1936),  the  latter  a  popular  expo- 
sition. In  1936  the  Borns  went  to  India  at  the  invitation  of 
Sir  C.  V.  Raman,  a  Nobel  laureate  physicist,  but  half  a  year 
later  they  were  at  Edinburgh,  where  Born  succeeded 
Charles  G.  Darwin  as  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
(physics). 

Born  stayed  in  Edinburgh  17  years,  and  his  major 
achievements  there  are  embodied  in  three  books:  one 
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Lincoln,  Crudeand  Uncouth, 

Came  from  West  a  Liberator 
Who  Was  Greatly  Misunderstood 

Gutzon  Borgum,  Whose  Statue  of  Lincoln  Is  Truly 
Representative  of  the  Great  Emancipator,  Tells  the 
Story  of  What  He  Sought  to  Bring  Out  In  His  Mas- 
terpiece After  Years  of  Study. 


By  FLOMO  MACGRIFF 

International  News  Service  Staff  Correspondent 
Feb.    12.— To      Gutzon 


New  York 
Borglum,  the  American  sculptor  who 
came  out  of  the  West  and  after 
years  of  study  produced  a  statue  of 
Lincoln  that  compels  comprehension 
of  him  as  truly  a  "man  of  the  ages," 
the  International  News  Service 
went  for  a  new  message  about 
"Abe." 

The  errand  was  not  futile. 

P-maing  from  his  work  on  a  he- 
roic W<xr  memorial  tti«  soulpto-  Jwiy 
up  a  chair  near  a  stove  in  his  un- 
pretentious but  picturesque  studio 
and  spoko  of  Lincoln  wijth  anima- 
tion, admiration  and  reverence.  Ask- 
ed what  outstanding  thing  he  found 
in  Lincoln,   Borglum  replied: 

"Lincoln '  was  the  only  great  Re- 
publican representative  that  we 
have  had,  unless  Roosevelt  or  Cleve- 
land, since  ths  beginning  of  our 
country.  The  latter  two  had  some  of 
the  same  characteristics  and  might 
have  developed  along  the  same  lines 
undet   similar  circumstances." 

He  said  he  found  that  Lincoln 
was  "very  rnuch  misunderstood  in 
his  day  and  very  unfairly  criticized" 
and  so  he  looked  for  the  cause. 

"It  Is  not  generally  recognized 
that  government  which  Lincoln's 
government  succeeded  and  sup- 
planted— the  Buchanan  government 
— was  the  decayed  end  of  an  aris- 
tocracy which  had  seized  this  coun- 
try, and  Lincoln  came  out  of  the 
West  like  a  new  liberator,  practic- 
ally the  first  great  American  -who 
was  Indigenous  to  the  soil,  to  the 
rude  conditions  that  make  our  best 
men. 

Was  Subject  To  Ridicule. 

"Therefore,  it  was  perfectly  nat- 
ural that  a  government  and  a  group 
which  had  almost  established  a 
court  and  which  conducted  its  inter- 
national affairs  on  the  rules  of  the 
'best'  circles  In  Europe,  should,  look 
askance  at  this  man,  who  was  long 
and  simple  and  awkward,  and  utter- 
ly unacquainted  with  the  manners  of 
the  circle  he  was  supplanting.  So 
the  reproach  of  awkwardness  and 
gawklness  and  crudeness  which  was 
applied  to  him  were  the  natural 
terms  for  an  elegant,  silk-shlrted 
product  of  convention  to  use." 

"Why  did  you  decide  to  make  a 
statue  of  Lincoln?" 

"Lincoln  was  born  in  the  West," 
Borglum  replied.  'I  have  great  sym- 
pathy with  the  Western  character; 
in  fact,  with  all  the  frontier  charac- 
ters of  our  history.  Washington  was 
a  frontier  character,  Lincoln  occu- 
pied the  middle  part  of  our  history 
in  the  same  way.  I  heard  a  great 
deal  about  Lincoln,  as  a  child,  from 
my  father.  I  began  my  study  of  Lin- 
coln out  of  personal  regard  for  one 
of  our  greatest  Americans." 


Statues   Wrongly   Conceived. 

"I  found  the  statues  of  Lincoln. 
were  either  very  awkward  and  crude 
Intending  to  be  natural,  or  else  they 
were  artificial  and  mannered.  Two 
of  the  most  Important  statues,  made 
by  the  two  most  Important  sculptors 
are  perhaps  the  most  false  and  arti- 
ficial. One  makes  him  look  like  an 
actor,  like  a  curly-headed,  brooding 
Hamlet,  and  the  other  like  a  Sunday 
school  teacher  accepting  a  scolding. 

"Neither  one  gives  any  idea  of  the 
weight  of  responsibility  that  always 
bore  on  this  large,  sincere  nature. 
which  he  could  never  shake  off.  He 
carried  it  with  him  constantly— his 
talk,  his  manner,  even  when  he  was 
playful,  always  had  some  little  dou- 
ble meaning  relating  to  the  burden 
of  civilization  and  government 
which  he  was  carrying.  And  I  do  not, 
think  any  monument  should  be  made 
which  does  not  show  thls- 

One  Smiling   Portrait. 

"There  Is  no  contemporary  por- 
trait which  shows  the  man  smllin;: 
except  one  very  late  photograph. 
made  when  Lee  had  surrendered 
And  then  It  was  only  when  the 
photographer  asked  him  If  he  would 
not  smile,  because  the  war  was  over, 
that  Lincoln  smiled — or,  rather,  his 
face  cracked  a  little,  the  surface 
moved — the  most  pathetic  portrait 
extant." 

The  sculptor  said  Lincoln  impress- 
ed him  "very  much  as  a  Scriptural 
figure,  yet  he  Is  modern  and  not 
Eastern   at  all." 

"However,  we  find  many  of  his 
type  In  the  West;  his  humor  and  wit 
are    very    common    all    through    the 

West.  It  was  not  something  peculiar 
to  him.  He  was  considered  a  very 
poor  story  teller  in  Sangamon  coun- 
ty. 

"In  making  my  statue  I  approach- 
ed Lincoln  entirely  as  a  human  be- 
ing, as  a  great  Intellectual  specimen 
of  humanity.  It  was  this,  with  a  will 
of  his  own,  that  made  him  great." 

Right  Side  of   Face   Best. 

Touching  upon  Lincoln's  physical 
characteristics,  Borglum  said  that 
Lincoln  knew  the  right  side  of  his 
face  was  the  best. 

"It  showed  more  refinement  and 
purpose"  said  the  sculptor,  "One  side 
of  every  man's  face  is  the  best.  I 
say  Lincoln  knew  it  because  there 
are  about  tlfty  or  sixty  photographs 
of  him,  and  all  but  three  or  four  are 
made  from  the  right  side.  That  is 
the  only  touch  of  vanity  that  I 
know  of  In  the  history  of  Lincoln. 

"The  left  side  of  Lincoln's  face 
seems  very  much  under-developed, 
Immature  and  lacking  in  expression; 
'but  the  right  sido  is  as  keen  as  a 
horse-trader's,  a  hard  face  and  a 
shrewd  eye. 


Was  An   Excellent  Actor. 
"Lincoln     was    an    excellent    actor. 
That  is,   he   was   honest,    but   he  had 
jreat    nobility    and      expressiveness.    . 


His  features  responded  readily  to  his 
mood  and  emotions. 

"The  face  was  very  beautiful  from 
the  nose  up  and  very  regular;  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  sunken  cheeks 
you  could  not  have  thought  of  him 
as  a  plain  man  at  all;  the  skull  and 
forehead  are  Greek,  the  nose  fine. 
The  eye  is  dusky,  like  the  plainman's 
eye  .which  comes  from  too  much  life 
in  the  open;  the  wrinkles  about  the 
eye  come  from  screening  it  against 
the   light. 

"I  do  not  think  that  the  wrinkles 
of  the  rest  of  his  face  were  due  to 
exposure.  I  imagine  that  even  his 
body  was  wrinkled.  Ho  was  six  feet 
four,  but  his  skin  could  easily  have 
stretched  over  a  man  about  nine  feet 
tall." 

"In  your  study  of  Lincoln  did  you 
find  .anything  to  indicate  that  he 
ever  lost  his  head  beacusa  he  had 
power'.'" 

Borglum  smiled. 

"After  he  had  been  elected  Pres- 
ident." said  the  sculptor,  "Lincoln 
said  to  his  wife:  'Well,  Mary,  we 
will  get  a  good  suit  of  clothes  all 
around  out  of  this.'  Yet  he  was  an 
idealist." 

Lesson  In  Cabinet  Building. 
"Do  you  think  there  Is  any  lesson 
to  be  drawn  from  Lincoln's  admin- 
istration that  is  applicable  today?" 
"Lincoln's  cabinet  building  ought 
to  be  very  carefully  studied  at  t)ie 
present  time.  He  made  a  cabinet 
representative  of  the  country,  put- 
ting his  own  personal  feeling  aside 
entirely.  He  did  not  attempt  to  sel- 
ect a  group  of  men  who  would  be 
comfortable  together  at  a.n  afternoon 
tea.  He  selected  men  who  were  mus- 
ters of  their  jobs,  on  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  men  who  represented 
great  bodies  of  public  feeling  and 
opinion,  and  public  Interest — not 
private  Interest.  That  is  why  his  j 
cabinet    was    successful. 

"If  the  democratic  administration  ■ 
of  the  past  eight  years  which  has 
I  Just  been  swept  from  power  had 
understood  democracy  as  Lincoln 
understood  it.  It  would  have  been 
safe  to  this  d.iy,  it  might  have  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  this  nation 
another  fifty  years  "  v  <  /   ,  *> 


"Ml  SlGAvof  the  white 
■^™-  mal,  thfe  Indian  and 
the  buffalo  as  they  struggled 
for  supremacy  aid  existence 
on  tlie  plains  of  western  Ne- 
braska." 

That  is  the  way  Ashton  C. 
Shallenberger,  former  gover- 
nor and  congressman  and  now 
in  charge  of  the  bank  investi- 
gation, describes  an  Indian 
battle  in  this  state  in  187o 
and  the  history  in  connection 
with  this  fight. 

This  last  great  battle  between 
Indian  tribes  on  American  .soil  took 
place  in  the  Republican  valley  near 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Trenton 
in  Hitchcock  county.  There  the 
Pawnee  tribe  of  Indians  had  gone 
on  its  annual  tribal  hunt  for  buf- 
faloes when  it  was  attacked  by  the  | 
fierce  Brule  Sioux  of  Spotted  Tail  J 
band. 

Appropriation   Secured. 

For  the  past  few  years  Mr.  Shal- 
lenberger has  been  working  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument     to    com- 
memorate this  Indian     battle.     An ' 
appropriation  of  $10,000  by  the  fed-  , 
eral  government  has  been    secured  ! 
and  an    attempt  is  being    made  to  j 
^aise  additional  funds  so  that     the 
maker  may  be     suitable   to     com- 
memorate the  event. 

Gutzon  Borglum,  world  famous 
sculptor  who  secured  part  of  his 
education  in  Nebraska,  has  been 
jii'bposed  by  Mr.  Shallengerger  as 
the  artist  who  should  design  this 
monument.  The  story  of  this  In- 
dian battle,  and  of  the  plans  for 
marking  the  battlefield  was  told  by 
Mr.  Shallenberger  recently  at  the 
convention  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Historical  society,  at  which  Mr. 
Borglum  was  present  as  one  of  the 
main  speakers. 

The  talk  made  by  Mr.  Shallen- 
berger at  this  time  follows: 


That   man   is    Gutzon   BorglumX  I 
would   like   to  have  had   a   part  \in 


the  building  of  two  statues  in  Nj 
braska.  One  of  them  is  already 
standing  on  the  capitol  grounds/in 
this  city.  It  is  the  statue  erected 
by  the  state  to  &&daaSSjOTd^*? 
ham  Lincoln.    I  signed  the;-apprc- 


priation  providing  for  the  erection  of 
that  statue  during  my  term  as  gov- 
ernor. The  other  that  I  hope  to 
have  some  small  part  in  is  the  one 
I  am  advocating  here  tonight.  The 
money  for  the  Lincoln  statue  on  the 
capitol  grounds  was  voted  in  1909. 
Frank  Hall,  long  a  leader  in  the 
artistic  life  of  Lincoln,  came  to  me 
in  that  year  and  said  he  had  tried 
to  secure  an  appropriation  for  the 
erection  of  such  a  monument  from 
several  legislatures  but  had  failed 
each  time.  In  1909,  the  state  had 
chosen  a  legislature  that  was  friend- 
ly to  the  idea  and  we  secured  froTh 
them  an  appropriation  of  $10,000. 
The  good  work  of  Mr.  Hall  finally 
more  fruit  and  the  monument  is 
largely  the  result  of  his  untiring 
efforts.  I  will  say  in  passing  I  don't 
like  the  way  they  have  taken  care 
of  it.  It  is  surrounded  by  all  sorts 
of  unsightly  things  that  about  de- 
stroy the  artistic  work  of  the  artist 
who  created  this  masterpiece.  When 
the  beautiful  capitol  is  finished  I 
hope  the  Lincoln  monument  that 
stands  on  the  west  side  of  it  will  be 
placed  where  it  can  have  a  beautiful 
and   appropriate  setting'. 

Mr.  Hall  had  already  selected  the 
artist  to  design  the  Lincoln  monu- 
ment on  the  capitol  grounds  before 
the    appropriation    was    voted.      He 
dominated  the  committee  authorized 
to  select  the  artist  that  should  de- 
sign it.     I  was  ex-offico  a  member 
of  that  commission     and     when  it 
came  to  a  vote  to  choose  the  artist 
every     vote   but  on     was     for  Mr. 
Daniel    Chester   French.     One   vote 
was   cast    for    Gutzon    Borglum.     I 
voted  for  Mi-.  Borglum.    I  voted  for 
him  because  I  felt  that  he  was  a 
great  artist.    I  knew  he  had  made 
the    most    wonderful    monument   to 
'Lincoln  that  I  had  ever  seen.    In  the 
|  rotunda  of  the  capitol  at  Washing- 
1  ton  is  a  marble  head  of  Lincoln.  It 
I  is  carved  from     a     great  block  of 
i  pure  white  marble.    It  is  of  heroic 
\  size.     It  is   an   unusual   conception 
and  characterization  of  the  head  of 
Lincoln.      Only     the     head    of   the 
martyred   president   is  carved   from 
this  large  block  of  stone.    It  is  the 
head  of  the  young  Lincoln   in  his 
i  early  manhood.    It  has  no  beard.    It 
I  portrays  all  the  strength  and  virility 
]  of  youth  and  early  manhood.    It  is 
I  the  one  marble  image  of  a  man's 
i  head    that   I   have   ever  seen   that 
!  seems  actually  to  be  alive.    All  other 
marble  monuments  seem  to  me  to 
lack  life.     They  are  cold  and  life- 
less as  the  stone  from  which  they 
are  carved.     The  Borglum  head  of 
Lincoln    is    a    great    masterpiece    of 
the  sculptor's  art.     It  has  the  most 
ideal  setting  and  surroundings  that 
could  be  selected  to  give  it  proper 
perspective.  I  am  indeed  proud  that 
the  man  who  carved  it  from  the  cold 
marble   is   here   as   our    guest   and 
friend  tonight.     We  like   to  claim 
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Gutzon  Borglum  to  mane  mc 
monument  we  are  working  to  secure 
to  commemorate  a  great  Nebraska 
epoch.  It  will  commemorate  a  mojt 
striking  and  interesting  historical 
event  and  a  world  famous  Nebraska 
artist  should  design  and  build  it.  J I 
want  the  people  of  Nebraska  to 
help  me  bring  this  memorial  to  a 
successful  realization.  Many  of  the 
Borglum  masterpieces  are  of  kindred 
character  and  conception.  In  Sheri- 
dan place  in  Washington  you  can 
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Mr.  David  H.  Schwartz 
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This  is  a  replica  of  the  statue  standing  before  the  Capitol  at 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  was  given  to  the  Society  in  1932. 

BUST  Bronze,  height  17",   set  on  a  9"  square  black  onyx  base,   5"  high, 

by  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.     Signed  on  the  lower  right  side,  "AVGVSTVS 
SAINT  GAUDENS",  with  copyright  insignia  below. 

This  is  a  replica  of  the  head  of  the  Lincoln  which  stands  in 
Lincoln  Park,  Chicago.     This  bust  was  acquired  by  the  Society 
in  April,   1952,  at  a  sale  of  the  Lincoln  collection  of  Henry  M.   Leland, 
at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries.     It  was  cast  in  1933  by  the  Roman 
Bronze  Works,  Inc. ,  of  Corona,  New  York.    It  is  the  only  casting  of 
the  head  which  the  firm  has  on  record.    What  appears  to  be  an  identical 
bust  is  that  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  New  York  University  placed  there  in 
1923  by  the  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago. 

HEAD  Bronze,  Heroic  size,  by  Gutzon  Borglum,   signed  lower  right  side, 

"GUTZON/BORGLUM/1908".     Signed  lower  left  side,   "GORHAM 
CO.    FOUNDERS". 

Replica  of  the  marble  head  accepted  by  Congress  for  the  Rotunda 
of  the  United  States  Capitol.    Another  bronze  replica  is  at  Lincoln's  tomb. 

A  letter  from  Spaulding-Gorham  Inc.. ,  Michigan  Boulevard  at  Van 
Buren,  Chicago,  dated  1933,   states  that  the  Company  has  not  been 
able  to  locate  anything,   ". .  .  in  the  way  of  a  short  history  of  how  this 
cast  came  to  be  made. .  .a  thorough  search  of  our  records. .  .and  also 
by  Mr.  Hill,  our  Art  Director,  fails  to  bring  anything  to  light  regarding 
this  particular  bronze.  " 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Gutzon  Borglum  to  the  Society,  in  April,  1942, 
also  fails  to  give  any  information  why  this  head  was  cast.    This  piece 
was  given  to  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  in  1909. 

In  addition  to  above  mentioned  likenesses  the  Society  has  quite  a  number  of  busts, 
statuettes,  and  plaques  by  various  minor  artists. 

I  "hope  this  information  has  been  of  value  to  you.    I  will  be  interested  in  learning 
what  you  find  about  the  sculptures  of  Lincoln,  especially  the  draped  bust,  as  you 
pursue  your  research. 


Yours  truly, 
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Joseph  B.  Zywicki 
Museum  Curator 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  SANITY  IN  ART,  inc. 

CORDIALLY  INVITES  YOU  TO  ATTEND 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  RESIDENCE  OF 

MRS.  FRANK  GRANGER  LOGAN 

1150  lake  shore  drive 
chicago,  illinois 

On  Thursday  Afternoon,  February  the  Twenty-Ninth 
from  three  to  six  o'clock 

SPEAKERS 

GUTZON  BORGLUM,  SCULPTOR — RAPID  CITY,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

KENNETH  FORBES    R.  A.,   PORTRAIT  PAINTER — TORONTO,    CANADA 

DALE  NICHOLS,  LANDSCAPE  ARTIST — UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

PAUL  SCHULZE,  ART  COLLECTOR — CHICAGO 

R.  S.  V.  P.  MUSIC  -  TEA 


GUTZON  BORGLUM, 
NOTED  SCULPTOR, 
DIES  IN  CHICAGO 


Entered  Hospital  Feb.  17 

for  Operation;  Clot 

Causes  Death 


DID  MOUNTAIN  MEMORIAL 


By  The  Associated  Press 

Chicago,  March  6. — Gutzon  Bor- 
glum,  internationally  known  sculp- 
tor of  mountainside  memorials,  died 
today  in  Henrotin  Hospital,  where 
he  had  been  a  patient  since  Febru- 
ary 17. 

His  physician  said  Borglum  had 
been  operated  upon  February  17  for 
a  bladder  ailment,  and  was  con- 
valescing satisfactorily  until  Sun- 
day, when  he  suffered  an  attack  of 
coronary  sclerosis.  He  suffered  a 
second  attack  this  morning. 

At  his  bedside  were  Mrs.  Borglum, 
the  former  Mary  Montgomery  Wil- 
liams, New  York;  his  son,  Lincoln, 
and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen 
Daye,  Reno,  Nev. 

Records  showed  discrepancies  in 
Borglum's  age.  Lincoln  said  his 
father  would  have  been  71  on  March 
25. 

When  he  entered  the  hospital, 
Borglum  gave  his  age  as  69  which 
conformed  with  recent  editions  of 
"Who's  Who,"  but  earlier  editions 
gave  his  age  as  73. 

Borglum  was  the  son  of  Dr.  James 
de  la  Mothe  Borglum,  who  went 
west  with  the  Mormons  and  prac- 
ticed general  medicine  in  Nebraska 
for  many  years. 

Borglum's  greatest  work  —  de- 
scribed as  colossal  without  fear  of 
overstatement  —  was    the    Mount 


Career  is  Ended 


Rushmore  Memorial,  hewn  into  the 
side  of  a  mountain  in  the  Black  Hills 
of  South  Dakota.  The  group  con- 
sists of  gigantic  faces  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  The  sculptor  had  expect- 
ed to  complete  the  work  this  year. 

Son  to  Complete  Task 

Borglum's  son,  Lincoln,  who  was 

assistant  to  his  father,   said  today 

the  actual  work  on  the  faces  was 

completed  before  his  father  left  the 

(Continued  on  Page  Eight.  Column  Two) 
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'  Gutzon  Borglum,  Famed  Sculptor,  Dies; 
Son  to  Complete  Rushmore  Memorial 

Chicago,  March  6.— UP)—- Gutzon  - 
Borglum,  famed  sculptor,  died  to- 
day, leaving  his  son  Lincoln  the 
task  of  completing  the  most  colos- 
sal of  his  creations — the  Mount 
Rushmore  memorial. 

The  internationally  known  artist, 
whose  works  in  many  parts  of  the 
nation  have  been  viewed  by  mil- 
lions, succumbed  to  coronary  scler- 
osis 19  days  short  of  the  71st  anni- 
versary of  his  birth. 

His  masterpiece  was  the  Mount 
Rushmore  memorial — the  gigantic 
faces  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Lincoln  and  Theodora  Roosevelt 
carved  in  the  granite  side  of  a 
mountain  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota. 

His  son  Lincoln,  28  years  old,  re- 
ported that  his  father  had  finished 
work  on  the  heads  before  he  left 
the  site  about  Feb.  1  and  that,  in 
keeping  with  a  previous  under- 
standing, he  (Lincoln)  planned  to 
smooth  the  rough  stone  around  the 
coats  and  hands  of  the  figures. 

Superintendent  of  Project. 

Lincoln,  who  assisted  his  father 
and  was  superintendent  of  the 
project  for  a  half  dozen  years,  esti- 
mated the  final  touches  would  re 


GUTZON  BORGLUM. 


Funeral  to  Be  Private. 

Lincoln  Borglum  said  private 
funeral  services  would  be  held 
quire  approximately  six  months. 'here  "probably  on  Saturday,"  with 
The  memorial  commission  was  ex-  !the  rites  conducted  by  the  brother 
pected  to  meet  within  10  days  to  of   the   widow,   Dr.   George   Mont 


Never  content  with  only  one  job 
in  hand,  Borglum  often  was  known 
i to  work  on  one  statue  and  at  the 
same  time  plan  another. 

Borglum  carved  numerous  busts 
and  portrait  statues  of  nationally 
known  figures,  including  Presi- 
dents, Governors  and  business  and 
industrial  leaders. 

Mr.  Borglum  was  inclined  to' 
oddities.  A  manifestation  of  this 
trait  was  the  baptism  of  his  infant 
son  Lincoln,  named  after  the  mar- 
tyred President,  in  connection  with 
the  dedication  of  the  sculptor's 
Wheeler'  memorial  fountain  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  child  was 
baptized  in  the  waters  of  the  foun- 
tain with  a  ceremony  that  had  a 
touch  of  the  pagan. 

The  sculptor  was  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  British  Art- 
ists, Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux 
Arts  of  Paris,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous art  and  architectural  societies 
and  clubs  in  this  country. 


ASKS  BURIAL,  BY  MEMORIAL,. 


discuss  the  last  phases  of  the  un-  :gomery, 
dertaking. 

Borglum's  penchant  for  stupen- 
dous size  earned  him  a  commission 
to  hew  a  likeness  of  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee  on  Stone  mountain,  near 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1916.  His  ultimate 
design  embraced  1,200  characters, 
but,  after  he  had  chiseled  out  the 
20-foot  head  of  the  Confederate 
leader,  dissension  developed  be- 
tween him  and  the  committee  in 
charge.  Borglum  was  dismissed. 
Another  man  took  over  the  job  and 
it  is  still  far  from  complete. 


a    Presbyterian    minister 


Member  of  Rushmore  Commission 
Sends  Appeal  to  Roosevelt. 

Chicago,  March  6. — (Special) — 
Commander  E.  F.  McDonald  Jr., 
member  of  Mt.  Rushmore  Na- 
tional Memorial  Commission  and 
president  of  Zenith  Radio  Corpora- 
tion, today  wired  President  Roose- 
velt as  follows: 

"In  Gutzon  Borglum's  death  this 
morning  you  and  I  have  lost  a 
great  and  loyal  friend.  However, 
it  is  not  this  personal  loss  but  the 
significance  of  Borglum's  life  about 
which  I  address  you.  As  our  na- 
tion's chief  executive,  you  have 
encouraged  and  supported  the 
completion  of  the  Mount  Rushmore 
project  on  which  Borglum  was  at 
work.  As  a  member  of  the  Mount 
Rushmore  National  Memorial 
Commission,    co-operating    in    the 


of  Stamford,  Conn. 

The    body    will    be    placed    in 
vault  here,  the  son  said,  until  the 
family    decided    on    a    final    burial 

place. 
In  connection  with  his  dismissal  voiding  0f  the  monument  I  have 


from     the     Georgia     project,     Mr.|contacted    the    other    members    of 
Borglum    and    his    superintendent  vour  commission  and  in  their  be- 
charged    in    warrants    with  " 


Statues  Are  Famous. 

Among  the  enduring  monuments 
to  the  sculptor's  skill  are  eques- 
trian statues  of  Gen.  Phil  Sheri- 
dan in  Washington  and  Chicago; 
the  marble  head  of  Lincoln  in  the 
national  Capitol;   a  Lincoln  statue 


were  cnargea  in 
malicious  intent  in  destroying 
models  for  the  memorial.  Borg- 
lum actually  was  arrested.  He  de- 
clared he  had  destroyed  his  inac- 
curate working  model  of  the  proj- 
ect because  of  his  belief  in  "the 
inalienable  rights  of  an  artist  in 
his  own  creation." 

The  Lincoln  statue  is  one  of  his 
most  popular  works  and  perhaps 
the   most   photographed    statue   of 


half,  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
Borglum  may  be  buried  close  to 
the  monument  he  created,  either 
in  the  hall  of  records  when  that  is 
completed,  or  in  a  crypt  at  the 
foot  of  this  monument  which  bears 
Borglum's  likenesses  of  historic 
figures  of  our  nation's  life. 

"Any  tribute  we  can  pay  to  this 
great  sculptor  is  small,  contrasted 
with  his  imperishable  work.  Mount 


the   Great  Emancipator.     The   de- 1  Rushmore  would  provide  a  fitting 
and  "r  war  ^m^orirr  in  "Newark"  I  sign  makes  it  possible  for  a  num-  burial   place   for  this  great   Amer- 

'ber  of  people  to  gather  about  the!ican  genius,  whose  memory  is  per- 


N.J.;  the  "Mares  of  Diomedes"  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York,  and  the  huge  figures  of  the 
Apostles  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  in  the  same  city. 

With  Borglum  when  he  died  at 
a  hospital  were  his  son,  his  wife, 
the  former  Mary  Montgomery  Wil- 
liams of  New  York,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Mary  Ellis  Vhay,  Reno, 
Nev. 

The  son  said  Borglum  was  born 
March  25,  1870,  in  Idaho.  He  was 
educated  in  Fremont  and  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  at  St.  Mary's  College  in 
Kansas,  studied  art  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  and  Paris,  and  thence- 
forward was  more  or  less  a  citizen 
of  the   world. 


statue   in   such   a   manner   that   a 
picture  of  the  group  gives  the  ap 
pearance    of    them    listening    to    s 
serious  talk  by  Lincoln. 
Brother  Also  Sculptor. 

Borglum  was  a  brother  of  Solon 
Hannibal   Borglum,  who   also   wa 
a  noted  sculptor. 

The  chief  departure  of  Gutzor 
Borglum  from  his  field  of  artiste 
creation  was  during  the  Work 
War,  when  he  investigated  foi 
President  Wilson  the  alleged  in 
effectiveness  of  America's  wal- 
craft.  Nothing  came  of  the  in- 
vestigation and  Borglum  after- 
wards declared  that  he  had  been 
hampered  on  all  sides.  Previously 
he  served  a  term  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Connecticut 
|  General  Assembly. 


petuated  by  his  sculptures  in  our 
nation's  capital,  our  principal  cities 
and  the  splendid  memorial  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  Posnan,  Po- 
land, and  many  other  places  of  the 
world. 

"He  has  known  every  President 
of  his  period,  and  has  been  a  close 
friend  and  counselor  of  some.  Your 
approval  of  this  plan  will  make  it 
possible  and  his  son,  Lincoln  Borg- 
lum, who  has  been  his  father's  first 
assistant  and  himself  a  sculptor  of 
great  promise,  can  carry  on." 


Heart  Attack 
Brings  Death 
u  1  ptor 


To  Sc 


Northwest  Territory  Sesquicentennial 
celebration. 

The  son  of  Dr.  James  De  La 
Mothe  Borglum  and  Cristine  Michel- 
son  Borglum  was  born  in  Idaho 
March  25,  1867.  He  was  educated  at 
Julian     Academy     and     Ecole     Des 


Beaux    Arts,    Paris,    and    St.    Mary's 
College  in  Kansas. 

His    full    name    was    John    Gutzon 
De  La  Mothe  Borglum. 


Etiquette   forbids   a  Korean  to  ut- 
ter the  name  of  a  parent  or  uncle. 


Gutzon    Borglum,    Stricken 
While  On  Tour,  Dies 
In    Chicago.     ,a  .. 

_  I  /HI 

CHICAGO,  March  6.— (U.P.)—  Gut- 
zon Borglum,  73-year-old  sculptor  of 
Mount  Rushmore,  S.  D.,  died  today 
at  Henrotin  Hospital  where  he  had 
been  taken  after  suffering  a  heart 
attack. 

His  wife,  son  and  daughter  were 
at  his  side  when  he  died  at  7  a.m. 
His  son,  Lincoln,  28,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Ellis  Vhay,  24,  had  ar- 
rived  at  Chicago   yesterday. 

Borglum  had  been  in  Chicago  on 
a  lecture  tour.  His  physician  said 
the  heart  attacks  had  been  induced 
by  overwork. 

Gutzon  Borglum  left  a  memorial 
which  will  live  as  long  as  the  moun- 
tains of  which   it  is  a  part. 

It  is  the  Mount  Rushmore  Nation- 
al Memorial  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota,  6,200  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  displaying  60-foot  heads 
of  four  presidents,  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, carved  in  a  cliff  of  unstratified 
granite. 

He  began  work  in  1927,  and  it  was 
expected  he  would  complete  it  in 
five  years,  but  by  1941  it  was  only 
nearing   completion. 

The  faces  of  the  great  figures  are 
recognizable  at  three  miles.  He  and 
his  son,  Lincoln,  who  is  expected  to 
superintendent  the  work's  comple- 
tion, guided  the   project. 

Borglum  was  a  hard  worker,  and 
often  would  be  planning  one  statute 
or  group  while  working  on  another. 

A  work  which  would  have  re- 
sembled the  Mount  Rushmore  Me- 
morial in  size  was  started  by  Borg- 
lum on  the  side  of  Stone  Mountain, 
in  Georgia,  but  quarrels  with  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  sponsoring  the 
work  led  to  his  breaking  off  con- 
nections with  it  in  1925.  He  destroyed 
his  models,  and  for  this  he  was  ar- 
rested, but  charges  of  malicious  in- 
tent against  him '  were  withdrawn 
later. 

As  planned,  the  Stone  Mountain 
Memorial  would  have  contained  1,200 
figures,  depicting  Confederate  sol- 
diers. 

Many  Accomplishments. 

Although  much  of  his  time  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  taken  up  with 
work  on  the  Rushmore  Memorial, 
his  accomplishments  included  statues 
and  groups  in  many  other  parts  of 
the   Nation. 

He  completed  a  full  length  statute 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  Poznan, 
Poland,  in  1931,  the  work  being 
financed  by  I  g  n  a  z  e  Paderewski, 
pianist  and  one-time  premier  of 
Poland.  The  statute  was  destroyed 
during  the  German  invasion  of  1939. 


Other    works    include    the    Lincoln 

j  statute  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  so  designed 

!  that   persons    gathered    about   it    ap- 

'  pear  to  be  listening  to  a  talk  by  the 

Civil   War   President. 

Another  work  at  Newark,  the  war 
memorial  "The  Wars  of  America," 
was  said  to  be  the  largest  bronze 
group  in  the  Nation  at  the  time  it 
was    completed. 

He  created  a  head  of  Lincoln  for 
the  capitol  at  Washington,  and  the 
great  figure  of  the  apostles  on  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
in  New  York  City. 

At  Marietta,  O.,  stands  a  monu- 
ment "The  Start  of  the  Nation 
Westward,"  unveiled  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1938  at  the 


Gutzon  B or glum,  73, 
Internationally  Noted 
As  Sculptor,  Is  Dead 
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CHICAGO,  March  6  —  (UP)  — 
Gutzon  Borglum,  73 -year-old  sculp- 
tor of  Mount  Rushmore,  S.  D.,  died 
today  at  Henrotln  hospital  where 
he  had  been  taken  after  suffering 
a  heart  attack. 

His  wife  -and  son  and  daughter 
were  at  his  side  when  he  died  "at 
7  a.m.  His  son,  Lincoln,  28,  and 
his  daughter,  Mary  Ellis  Vhay,  24, 
had  arrived  at  Chicago  yesterday. 

Borglum  had  been  at  Chicago 
on  a  lecture  tour.  His  physician 
said  the  heart  attacks  had  been 
induced  by  overwork. 


While  Gutzion  Borglum's  life  span 
was  little  longer  than  that  of  any 
man,  he  left  a  memorial  which  will 
live  as  long  as  the  mountains  of 
which  it  is  a  part. 

It  is  the  Mount  Rushmore  Na- 
tional Memorial  in  the  Black  Hills 
of  South  Dakota,  6,200  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  displaying  60-foot 
heads  of  four  presidents,  Washing- 


L 
ton,  Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  carved  in  a  cliff  of 
unstratified  granite. 

Nearing  Completion 

He  began  work  in  1927,  and  it 
was  expected  he  would  complete  it 
in  five  years,  but  by  1941  it  was 
only  nearing  completion. 

The  faces  of  the  great  figures  are 
recognizable  at  three  miles.  He  and 
his  son,  Lincoln,  who  is  expected  to 
superintend  the  work's  completion, 
guided  the  project. 

Borglum  was  a  hard  worker,  and 
often  would  be  planning  one  statue 
or  group  while  working  on  another, 

A  work  which  would  have  re- 
sembled the  Mount  Rushmore  Me- 
morial in  size  was  started  by  Borg- 
lum on  the  side  of  Stone  Mountain 
in  Georgia,  but  quarrels  with  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  sponsoring 
the  work  led  to  his  breaking  off 
connections  with  it  in  1925.  He 
destroyed  his  models,  and  for  this 
he  was  arrested,  but  charges  of 
malicious  intent  against  him  were 
withdrawn  later. 

As  planned,  the  Stone  Mountain 
Memorial  would  have  contained 
1,200  figures,  depicting  Confederate 
:oldiers. 

Although  much  of  his  time  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  taken  up  with 
work  on  the  Rushmore  Memorial, 
his  accomplishments  included  sta- 
tues and  groups  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  nation.  — 

..,„_1  _8--  Work  Destroyed 
.  He  completed  a  full  length  statue 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  poznan,  Po- 
land, in  1931,  the  work  being  fi- 
nanced by  Ignace  Paderewski,  pian- 
ist and  one  time  premier  of  Poland. 
The  statue  was  destroyed  during 
the  German  invasion  in  1939. 

Other  works  included  the  Lincoln 
statue  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  so  designed 
that  persons  gathered  about  it  ap- 
pear to  be  listening  to  a  talk  by 
the  Civil  war  president. 

Another  work  at  Newark,  the  war 
memorial  "The  Wars  of  America', 
was  said  to  be  the  largest  bronze 
group  in  the  nation  at  the  time  it 
was  completed. 

He  created  a  head  of  Lincoln  for 
the  caoitol  at  Washington,  and  the 
great  figures  of  the  apostles  on  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
in  New  York  City. 

At  Marietta.  O,  stands  a  monu- 
ment "The  Start  of  the  nation 
westward,"  unveiled  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1938  at 
the  Northwest  Territory  Sesquicen- 
!-p"nial  celebration. 

The  son  of  Dr.  James  De  La 
Mothe  Borglum  and  Christine  Mi- 
chelson  Borglum,  was  born  in  Idaho 
March  25,  1867.  He  was  educated 
at  Julian  Academy  and  Ecole  Des 
Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  and  St.  Mary's 
College  in  Kansas. 

His  full  name  was  John  Gutzon 
De  La  Mothe  Borglum. 


Sculptor  Dies 


GUTZON    BORGLUM 
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Gufzof!  Borglum  Succumbs 

Sculptor  Famous  for  Colossal  Works  Passes 

CHICAGO,  March  6.  UP) — Gutzon  Borglum,  internationally  known 
sculptor  of  mountainside  memorials,  died  today  in  Henrotin  Hospital 
where  he  had  been  a  patient  since  Feb.  17.  His  physician  said  coro- 
nary sclerosis  was  the  cause  of  death. 

At  his  bedside  Mrs.  Borglum,  the  former  Mary  Montgomery  Wil- 
liams, New  York;  his  son,  Lincoln,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Ellis 
Vhay,  Reno,  Nev. 

Records  showed  discrepancies  in 
Borglum's  age.  Lincoln  said  his 
father  would  have  been  71  years 
old  on  March  25. 

When  he  entered  the  hospital, 
Borglum  gave  his  age  as  69  which 
conformed  with  recent  editions  of 
"Who's  Who,"  but  earlier  editions 
gave  his  age  as  73. 

Borglum  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
James  de  la  Mothe  Borglum,  who 
went  West  with  the  Mormons  and 
practiced  general  medicine  in  Ne- 
braska for  many  years. 

Borglum's  greatest  work  —  de- 
scribed as  colossal  without  fear  of 
overstatement — was  the  Mount 
Rushmore  memorial,  hewn  into  the 
side  of  a  mountain  in  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota.  The  group 
consists  of  gigantic  faces  of  Wash- 
ington,    Jefferson,     Lincoln,     and 

Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  sculptor 
had  expected  to  complete  the  work 
this  year. 

Borglum's  son,  Lincoln,  who  was 

assistant  to  his  father,  said  today 
the  actual  work  on  the  faces  was 

completed    before    his    father   left 

the  site  about  Feb.  1,  and  that  he 

expected  to  finish  the  work,  prin- 
cipally   cleaning    up    rough    stone 

around  the  cpats  and  hands  of  the 

figures. 
Borglum's  war  memorial,  "Wars 

of  America,"  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  was 

described    as  ,the    largest    bronze 

group  in  America  at  the  time  of 

its    completion    and    one    of    the 

largest  in  the  world.     His  Lincoln 

statue,  also  in  Newark,  is  one  of 

his  most  popular  works. 

His  work  is  scattered  through- 
out the  country  and  the  world,  in 

public  statuary  and  in  the  adorn- 
ment  of  buildings   and   homes   of 

art  patrons.    Among  these  are  the 
e  figures  of  the  Apostles  on 


GUTZON  BORGLUM 

—Associated    Press    photo. 

the  Cathedral  of  SU  John  the  Di- 
vine, New  York,  and  the  60  gar- 
goyles on  the  Princeton  University 
dormitory. 

Borglum  was  born  in  Idaho,  and 
was  a  brother  of  another  noted 
sculptor.  Solon  Hannibal  Borglum. 
Gutzon  Borglum,  whose  full  name 
was  John  Gutzson  *de  la  Mothe 
Borglum,  was  educated  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  and 
St.  Mary's  College,  Kan. 


JOHN  GUTZON  DE  LA 
MOTHE  BORGLUM,  68-year- 
old  Idaho-born  sculptor,  paint- 
er, politician  and  publicist,  whose 
statues  of  Lincoln,  Bryan  and 
many  another  United  States  no- 
table are  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  after  his  disagreement 
Iwith  the  Confederate  Memorial 
Association  which  halted  the  carv- 
ing of  heroic  figures  of  Lee,  Jack- 
son   and    Davis    on    the    side    of 


Gutzon  Borglum 

His  statue  displeased  Nazis 

i 

Georgia's  Stone  Mountain,  went 
out  to  South  Dakota  and  started 
work  on  similar  carvings  on  the 
side  of  Mt.  Rushmore  of  some 
more  National  heroes.  Mr.  Borg- 
lum, who  lives  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  must  have  been  angered 
last  week  when  he  read  that  his 
statue  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  in 
Poznan  Square,  Warsaw,  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Nazi  conquerors 
of  Poland  because,  as  the  Ger- 
man explained,  it  was  "an  artistic 
eyesore." 
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Plan  Tribute 
To  Borglum 

Mt.  Rushmore  Crypt 
Urged  for  Sculptor 

CHICAGO,  March  7.— (AP)  — 
The  granite  mountain  in  South 
Dakota  where  Gutzon  Borglum 
carved  out  his  famous  Mount 
Rushmore  Memorial  may  become  I 
the  final  resting  place  for  the  in- 
ternationally known  sculptor. 

The  Rushmore  Memorial  Com- 
mission recommended  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  yesterday  that  a 
crypt  be  provided  at  the  scene  of 
Borglum's  great* masterpiece.  Sim- 
ilar action  was  taken  by  the  South 
Dakota  Senate.  Mount  Rushmore 
is  Federal  property. 

The  Mount  Rushmore  Memorial 
— the  faces  of  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt — is  virtually  finished. 
Borglum's  son,  Lincoln,  who  as- 
sisted in  creating  the  memorial, 
plans  to  complete  the  work. 


To  Cany  On 


LINCOLN  BORGLUM 

Twenty-eight-year-old  son  of  the 
late  Gutzon  Borglum,  announces 
he  plans  to  complete  the  Mount 
Rushmore,  S.  D.,  granite  carv- 
ings which  his  father  started  in 
1938.  He  has  been  superintend- 
ent of  the  project  (AP) 


1 


Gutzon  Borglum  Dies, 
Son  Will  Finish  Vast 
Mt.RushmoreMemorial 

CHICAGO,  March  6  (A.  P.).— Gutzon  Borglum,  famed  sculptor, 
died  today,  leaving  his  son,  Lincoln,  the  task  of  completing  the  most 
colossal  of  his  creations — the  Mount  Rushmore  Memorial. 

The  internationally  known  artist,  whose  works  in  many  parts  of 

the  Nation  have  been  viewed  by 
millions,  succumbed  to  coronary 
sclerosis  19  days  short  of  his  71st 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 

His  masterpiece  was  the  Mount. 
Rushmore  Memorial  —  the  gigantic 
faces  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lin- 
coln and  Theodore  Roosevelt  carved 
in  the  granite  side  of  a  mountain  in 
the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota. 

His  son,  Lincoln,  28,  reported  thai 
his  father  had  finished  work  on  the 
heads  before  he  left  the  site  about 
Feb.  1  and  that,  in  keeping  with  a 
previou  s  understanding,  he  (Lin- 
coln) planned  to  smooth  the  rough 
stone  around  the  coats  and  hands  of 
the  figures. 

NEEDS  SIX  MONTHS 


Lincoln,  who  assisted  his  father 
and  was  superintendent  of  the  proj- 
ect for  a  half  dozen  years,  estimat- 
ed the  final  touches  would  require 
approximately  s  i  x  months.  The 
Memorial  Commission  was  expected 
to  meet  within  10  days  to  discuss  the 
last  phases  of  the  undertaking. 

Borglum's  penchant  for  stupen- 
dous size  earned  him  a  commission 
to  hew  a  likeness  of  General  Robert 
E.  Lee  on  Stone  Mountain,  near  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  in  1916. 

His  ultimate  design  embraced  1200 
characters,  but,  after  he  had  chisel- 
ed out  the  20-foot  head  of  the  Con- 
fedreate  leader,  dissension  developed 
between  him  and  the  committee  in 
charge.  Borglum  was  dismissed. 
Another  man  took  over  the  job  and 
it  is  still  far  from  complete. 

ENDURING  MONUMENTS 

Among  the  enduring  monuments 
to  the  sculptor's  skill  are  equestrian 
statues  of  General  Phil  Sheridan  in 
Washington  and  Chicago,  the  marble 
head  of  Lincoln  in  the  National 
Capitol  Building,  a  Lincoln  Statue 
and  a  war  memorial  in  Newark,  N. 
J.;  the  "Mares  of  Diomedes"  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York; 
the  huge  figures  of  the  Apostles  in 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
in  the  same  city,  and  the  60  gargoyles 
on  the  Princeton  University  Dormi- 
tory. 

With  Borglum  when  he  died  at  a 
hospital  were  his  son;  the  widow,  the 
former  Mary  Montgomery  Williams, 
of  New  York,  and  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Mary  Ellis  Vhay,  of  Reno,  Nev. 


(A.  P.  Wirephoto) 

GUTZON  BORGLUM 

Internationally  known 
sculptor  of  mountainside 
memorials  who  died  yester- 
day. 
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CITIZEN  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  son  said  Borglum  was  born 
March  25,  1870,  in  Idaho.  He  was 
educated  in  Fremont  and  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  at  St.  Mary's  College  in 
Kansas,  studied  art  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Paris  and  thence-forward 
was  more  or  less  a  citizen  of  the 
world. 

Lincoln  Borglum  said  private 
funeral  services  would  be  held  here 
"probably  on  Saturday,"  with  the 
rites  conducted  by  the  brother  of  the 
widow,  Dr.  George  Montgomery,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  of  Stamford, 
Conn. 

The  body  will  be  placed  in  a  vault 
here,  the  son  said,  until  the  family 
decides  on  a  final  burial  place. 

TEMPERAMENTAL   ARTIST 

As  temperamental  as  the  public 
mind  expects  an  artist  to  be,  Borglum 
and  his  superintendent  of  the  Lee 
Memorial  were  charged  with  malici- 
ous intent  for  destroying  models  for 
the  work  when  he  was  dismissed.  He 
submitted  his  belief  in  "the  inalien- 
able rights  of  an  artist  in  his  own 
creation"  as  his  defense. 

Borglum  was  a  brother  of  another 
noted  sculptor,  Solon  Hannibal  Borg- 
lum. Gutzon  Borglum's  full  name 
was  John  Gutzon  de  la  Mothe  Borg- 
lum. 
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e  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  Friday  Evening,  March  7,    1941 


Borglum  Body  May  Rest  Near  Huge  Memorial 


CHICAGO,  March  7  UP)— The 
granite  mountain  in  South  Da- 
kota where  Gutzon  Borglum 
carved  out  his  famous  Mount 
Rushmore  memorial  may  become 
the  final  resting  place  for  the 
internationally  known  sculptor. 

The  Rushmore  memorial  com- 
mission recommended  to  the  fed- 


eral government  Thursday  that  a 
crypt  be  provided  at  the  scene 
of  Borglum's  great  masterpiece. 
Similar  action  was  taken  by  the 
South  Dakota  senate.  Mount 
Rushmore  is  federal  property. 

Borglum  died  here  Thursday 
of  heart  disease.  He  was  nearly 
71    years    old.      Private    funeral 


services  were  tentatively  ar- 
ranged for  Saturday.  Pending  a 
decision  on  a  final  burial  place, 
the  body  will  be  placed  in  a  cem- 
etery vault  here. 

The  Mount  Rushmore  memo- 
rial— the  faces  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt — virtually  is  finished. 
Borglum's  son,  Lincoln,  who  as- 


sisted in  creating  the  memorial, 
plans  to  complete  the  work. 


To  Garry  On 


LINCOLN  BORGLUM 
Twenty-eight,  son  of  the 
sculptor,  Gutzon  Borglum 
who  died  yesterday,  holds 
picture  of  gigantic  Mount 
Rushmore  Memorial,  which 
he  says  he  will  complete.  He 
had  been  assisting  his  father 
on  the  project   (Associated 

a     i  j  Press  Wirephoto) 
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Sculptor  Borglum  Dies, 
Big  Task  Unfinished 

CHICAGO,  March  6   (AP) — Gutzon  Borglum,  69,  interna- 
tionally famous  sculptor,  died  Thursday  after  a  brief  illness. 

Borgium  succumbed  at  Henrotin  hospital,  where  he  had 
been,  since  February  13.  On  March  3  Mrs.  Borglum  said  her 
husband  had  been  working  too* 
hard  recently  and  had  entered 


the  hospital  for  a  rest. 

He  had  been  reported  as  im- 
proving. 

Family  at  Bedside 

His  wife  and  a  son,  Lincoln  Bor- 
glum, and  a  daughter  were  at  his 
bedside. 

Borglum,  whose  best  known 
V  ork  was  the  nearly-completed 
Mount  Rushmore  memorial  in  the 
Black  hills  o£  South  Dakota,  was 
one  artist  whose  work  could  be 
described  as  "colossal"  without 
fear  of  overstatement.  Country- 
sides were  his  studios,  weather- 
beaten  mountains  h  i  s  granite 
blocks,  and  dynamite  and  power 
driven  hammers  and  chisels  his 
tools  of  art. 

The  Mount  Rushmore  memorial, 
hewn  into  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
consisted  of  gigantic  faces  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  monument 
dedicated  to  America  as  a  pioneer 
nation.  Borglum  expected  to  com- 
plete the  heads  this  year. 
Made  Memorial  in  South 

An  earlier  undertaking  of  simi- 
lar scope  was  a  confederate  me- 
morial on  the  side  of  the  Stone 
mountain,  near  Atlanta,  Ga.  In 
1916  he  was  called  upon  to  carve 
a  great  figure  of  General  Robert 
E.  Lee  on  the  mountainside,  but 
he  decided  a  single  statue  would 
be  inadequate  and  designed  a  work 
including  1200  figures. 

The  World  war  interrupted  the 
task  until  1924.  After  the  20-foot 
head  of  Lee  was  carved,  dissen- 
sion arose  among  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  memorial  and  be- 
tween committeemen  and  Borglum. 
The  artist  was  discharged  and  an- 
other man  took  over  the  work, 
which   is  still   far  from   complete. 

Borglum's  war  memorial,  "Wars 
of  America,"  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  was 
described  as  the  largest  bronze 
group  in  America  at  the  time  of 
its  completion  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  His  Lincoln 
statue,  also  in  Newark,  is  one  of 
his  most  popular  works. 


Boasts  Cathedral   Work 

His  work  is  scattered  throughout 
the  country  and  the  world,  in  pub- 
lic statuary  and  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  buildings  and  homes  of 
art  patrons.  Among  these  are  the 
huge  figures  of  the  apostles  on  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
New  York,  and  the  60  gargoyles  on 
the  Princeton  university  dormitory. 

As  temperamental  as  the  pub- 
lic mind  expects  an  artist  to  be, 
Borglum  and  his  superintendent  of 
the  Lee  memorial  were  charged 
with  malicious  intent  for  destroy 
ing  models  for  the  work  when  he 
was  dismissed.  He  submitted  his 
belief  in  "the  inalienable  rights  of 
an  artist  in  his  own  creation"  as 
his  defense. 

Borglum  was  born  March  25, 
1867,  in  Idaho,  and  was  a  brother 
of  another  noted  sculptor,  Solon 
Hannibal  Borglum.  Gutzon  Borg- 
lum, whose  full  name  was  John 
Gutzon  De  La  Mothe  Borgium, 
was  educated  in  the  Julian  Acad- 
emy and  Ecole  Des  Beaux  Arts, 
Paris,  and  St.  Mary's  college,  Kan- 
sas. 

Mrs.  Borglum  is  the  former  Mary 
Williams  Montgomery  of  New 
York. 
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at  Beirut,  Syria.    He  also  served  as  Director  of  the  Laboratories  of  the 
John  Sealy  Hospital  and  John  Sealy  Research  Laboratory. 

It  was  said  of  him  (and  the  writer  of  this  brief  sketch  can  cor- 
roborate it) :  "He  was  kind  and  sympathetic,  was  genuinely  respected 
and  beloved  by  his  colleagues  and  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  was 
inordinately  admired  by  scientists  of  the  medical  profession  every- 
where." His  general  knowledge  of  world  affairs  caused  him  to  be 
sought  by  his  fellow-citizens,  from  the  man-in-the  street  to  the 
clergy  in  his  surroundings,  and  his  encouragement  to  his  pupils  was 
particularly  noteworthy.  As  the  esteemed  President  of  the  religious 
congregation  to  which  he  belonged,  he  was  a  tower  of  strength,  and 
he  bore  the  burdens  of  the  general  community  uncomplainingly,  thus 
engendering  the  ardent  attachment  of  his  compatriots  of  all  creeds  and 
classes.  Modest  and  retiring  to  an  extreme,  his  fine  social  instincts 
were  unmistakable  and  his  home  life  was  exemplary.  In  more  than 
one  relationship  his  passing  was  catastrophic,  and  for  many  years  he 
will  be  held  in  loving  memory.  A  memorial  service  in  Galveston  is 
planned  in  his  honor.  H.  c. 


JOHN  GUTZON  DE  LA  MOTHE  BORGLUM 
1867-1941 

John  Gutzon  de  la  Mothe  Borglum  was  born  on  March  25,  1867, 
in  the  State  of  Idaho.  His  father  was  a  Danish  wood  carver  who 
sought  the  virile  life  of  the  pioneer  in  the  far  west.  From  this  back- 
ground both  Gutzon  and  his  brother  Solon  found  vision  of  vigorous 
creative  careers  in  the  field  of  sculpture. 

Gutzon  Borglum  after  his  early  education  in  the  central  and  later 
the  far  west  reached  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  and  rapidly  thereafter,  first  in  California  and  later  in 
London,  developed  a  dynamic  quality  in  work.  From  the  inspiration 
of  the  work  of  Rodin  he  sought  in  his  sculpture  a  strong  technique 
by  which  he  could  record  ideals  with  forceful  realism. 

Borglum  will  be  known  by  the  colossal  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial   where  in  the  granite  of  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 
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In  his  passing  Houston,  Texas,  the  Southwest,  have  lost  a 
pillar  of  strength,  the  shadow  of  whose  constructive  influence  will 
be  long  felt.  j.  c.  H. 

MEYER  BODANSKY 

1896-1941 


The  death  of  Professor  Meyer  Bodansky,  M.  D.,  Ph.D.,  a  member 
of  The  Philosophical  Society  of  Texas,  on  June  14,  1941,  is  a  distinct 
loss  to  the  medical  fraternity  and  to  bio-chemistry  in  its  broadest 
sense.  If  his  publications  are  his  lengthened  shadow,  his  silhouette 
must  have  been  incomparably  large!  In  his  vita  in  The  American 
Journal  of  Clinical  Pathology  (October,  1941),  of  which  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Editorial  Board — whose  co-editor  avers  that 
"the  Journal  suffered  a  severe  loss" — there  are  listed  three  voluminous 
text-books,  two  in  the  fourth  edition  and  one  in  the  second  (1940) 
and  eighty-four  brochures  published  between  1919  and  1941;  besides 
material  for  nine  completed  pamphlets,  several  in  collaboration  with 
names  familiar  to  medical  students.  Since  Bodansky's  demise,  a  large 
number  of  medical  publications  and  general  magazines  have  chronicled 
his  life's  work.  We  particularly  lay  under  contribution  Who's  Who  in 
America  (1941),  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Pathology  (October, 
1941),  Texas  State  Journal  of  Medicine  (September,  1941)  and 
Surgery  (St.  Louis,  September,  1941)  touching  upon  his  bio-chemical 
and  pathological  studies,  his  scholastic  honors,  his  varied  literary  in- 
terests and  his  outstanding  personality. 

Bodansky  was  born  in  Russia,  August  30,  1896,  and  was  brought 
by  his  parents  to  the  United  States  in  1907.  He  was  graduated  A.  B., 
Cornell,  1918,  Ph.  D.,  1923;  M.  A.,  University  of  Texas,  1922; 
M.  D.,  University  of  Chicago,  193  5.  In  1925  he  married  Eleanore 
Abbott;  they  had  two  children.  During  world  "War  I,  he  served  in  the 
Laboratory  Division  of  the  Medical  Corps.  He  was  instructor  and 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Texas 
from  1919  to  1925,  taught  at  Leland  Stanford  University  1925-26; 
returned  to  the  University  of  Texas  in  1926,  where,  from  1930  until 
his  death,  he  was  Professor  of  Pathological  Chemistry,  except  for  one 
year    (1932-1933)    as   visiting  Professor  at  the  American  University 
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THREE  IMPERISHABLE  NAMES  IN  LINCOLN  SCULPTURAL  ART 


For  nearly  a  half  of  a  century  the  name  of  Augustus  St. 
Gaudens  has  stood  almost  unchallenged  as  the  premier 
artist  in  the  field  of  sculptural  creations  depicting  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Within  the  past  decade,  however,  two  more  sculp- 
tors of  Lincoln  subjects  have  come  to  the  front  so  rapidly 
in  the  esteem  of  the  average  American  that  either  one  may 
some  day  surpass  in  popularity  the  prestige  enjoyed  so 
long  by  St.  Gaudens.  These  two  men  are  Daniel  Chester 
French  and  Gutzon  Borglum. 

The  names  of  French  and  Borglum  were  often  associated 
with  St.  Gaudens  before  either  of  the  former  two  had  cre- 
ated his  Lincoln  masterpiece.  Time  and  again  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  three  outstanding  pieces  of  Lincoln  sculpture, 
Borglum's  informal  Lincoln,  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and 
the  meditative  Lincoln,  by  French,  before  the  Nebraska 
State  Capitol,  have  been  mentioned  along  with  the  St.  Gau- 
dens', Lincoln  the  Statesman,  and  they  continue  to  be  the 
choice  of  many  critical  students. 

St.  Gaudens'  fame  in  the  Lincoln  field  rests  almost  en- 
tirely on  his  standing  statue  of  Lincoln  located  in  Lin- 
coln Park,  Chicago.  His  seated  figure  of  Lincoln  occupies  a 
prominent  site  in  Grant  Park,  in  the  same  city,  but  it  has 
contributed  little  to  his  fame,  although  the  sculptor  him- 
self felt  it  was  a  more  satisfactory  likeness  of  the  Presi- 
dent than  the  earlier  study.  Replicas  of  the  standing  Lin- 
coln, in  both  Europe  and  America,  as  well  as  a  bust  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  may  have  contributed  somewhat  to  St.  Gau- 
dens' supremacy  in  sculptural  Lincolniana. 

Although  the  heroic  bronze  statue  by  French,  standing 
before  the  Nebraska  State  Capitol,  at  Lincoln,  is  an  unusual 
and  superior  work  of  art,  it  is  the  heroic  stone  statue  of  the 
seated  Lincoln,  in  the  Memorial  at  Washington,  that  has 
augmented  most  the  ever  increasing  fame  of  the  artist. 
The  impressive  environment  of  the  Washington  statue, 
with  the  text  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  and  the  Second 
Inaugural  inscribed  on  the  adjacent  walls,  has  contributed 
much  to  a  finer  appreciation  of  the  portrait.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  statue  in  America  has  been  able  to  create  such  an 
atmosphere  of  profound  reverence  as  this  Lincoln  with  its 
almost  human  qualities.  The  fact  that  this  work,  by  French, 
will  be  viewed  by  a  thousand  guests  while  a  single  indi- 
vidual may  be  seeking  out  the  comparative  obscure  St. 
Gaudens,  at  Chicago,  will  greatly  favor  the  popularity  of 
the  statue  in  the  Nation's  Capitol.  London  with  her  St. 
Gaudens'  replica  may  still  favor  the  Westminster  Abbey 
Lincoln. 

When  the  Lincoln  Memorial  was  completed  it  was  the 
architectural  beauty  of  the  structure,  by  Bacon,  which  re- 
ceived the  most  attention  of  the  critics,  but  in  later  years 
interest  in  the  statue  within  the  edifice  is  more  often  the 
subject  of  discussion.  Possibly  the  lighting  effect  has  con- 
tributed as  much  as  any  of  the  more  foreign  elements  to 
the  popularity  of  the  statue,  and  this  is  especially  true 
with  respect  to  the  pictures  made  of  the  statue. 

The  third  sculptor  who  may  be  named  along  with  the 
other  two,  without  fear  of  being  overshadowed,  is  Gutzon 
Borglum.  His  earliest  Lincoln  study  in  bronze,  the  infor- 
mal, seated  figure  at  Newark,  has  most  always  been  given 
a  place  next  to  St.  Gaudens  in  the  listing  of  heroic  statues 
in  bronze  of  the  Emancipator. 

While  both  St.  Gaudens  and  French  must  rely  almost  ex- 
clusively, each  on  a  single  production,  to  bid  for  supremacy 


in  the  Lincoln  field,  Borglum  has  three  outstanding  works 
which  will  continue  to  call  attention  to  his  skill  and  in- 
defatigable industry.  Aside  from  some  minor  Lincoln 
studies,  three  major  projects,  the  bronze  at  Newark,  the 
magnificent  head  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, and  the  colossal  figure  in  the  group  at  Mount  Rush- 
more  are  exhibits  which  will  have  an  appeal  to  admirers 
of  Lincoln  for  many  generations. 

Little  comment  need  be  made  about  the  bronze  at  Newark 
where  Lincoln  is  so  sociable  that  he  appears  to  move  over 
to  make  room  for  you  on  his  bench  which  allows  no  racial 
preferences.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  have  a  more 
friendly  bronze  than  this  one  which  Borglum  has  created. 
In  the  same  city  is  another  outstanding  work  by  Borglum 
associated  somewhat  with  Lincoln,  a  colossal  monument 
comprising  forty-two  figures  in  bronze,  called  "Wars  of 
America." 

Borglum's  great  passion  for  mammoth  figures  first  found 
expression  in  the  Lincoln  field  in  the  production  of  the  co- 
lossal head  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
Year  by  year  this  head  finds  more  favor,  and  a  bronze 
replica  of  it  has-been  placed  in  the  approach  to  the  Lincoln 
Tomb  at  Springfield.  Another  study,  slightly  different,  cut 
from  a  block  of  Grecian  marble,  weighing  six  tons,  has 
been  greatly  admired. 

When  the  beautiful  Lincoln  Shrine  at  Redlands,  Cali- 
fornia was  completed,  it  was  a  head  of  Borglum's  that  was 
given  the  premier  place  among  the  interior  exhibits.  Sev- 
eral other  replicas  of  the  famous  colossal  head  have  been 
created,  one  at  the  University  of  California,  and  another, 
with  a  different  treatment,  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 

It  is  not  the  Newark  bronze  nor  the  colossal  head  which 
will  bring  to  Borglum  his  greatest  fame  as  years  go  on, 
but  the  gigantic  figure  of  Lincoln  in  the  Mount  Rushmore 
Group  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota.  This  head  of  Lin- 
coln alone  makes  a  pigmy  of  the  famous  sphinx  head  in 
Egypt  which  is  but  one  seventh  the  size  of  the  Borglum's 
granite  masterpiece. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Borglum,  with  his  interest  in  colos- 
sal figures,  would  eventually  conceive  of  a  project  in  sculp- 
tural art  which  would  not  be  limited  to  any  block  of  marble, 
but  would  utilize  a  whole  mountain  of  stone.  The  group  in- 
cluding the  figures  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  possibly  the  most  stupendous  un- 
dertaking in  the  field  of  ancient  or  modern  sculpture  ever 
completed. 

On  the  towering  seven-hundred  food  mountain  side 
there  has  been  carved  a  seventy  foot  head  of  Lincoln.  One 
authority  claims  it  is  visible  for  eighteen  miles. 

Some  of  Borglum's  studies  of  Lincoln  to  which  we  may 
have  referred  as  minor  works  may  one  day  attract  more 
attention  than  at  present.  The  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  was 
seated  in  the  lobby  of  Hotel  Rumley,  at  LaPorte,  Indiana 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  ar- 
tistic beauty  of  a  bronze  bust  of  Lincoln  which  he  could  not 
identify.  Upon  inquiring,  he  learned  it  was  a  Borglum  pro- 
duction and  according  to  the  informant  "Mr.  Borglum  con- 
sidered it  his  best  head  of  Lincoln."  It  was  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent pose  from  his  other  familiar  heads  of  the  Emanci- 
pator. 

Certainly  in  St.  Gaudens,  French,  and  Borglum  we  have 
Three  Imperishable  Names  in  Lincoln  Sculptural  Art. 
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Bolza 

area  of  hyperelliptic  integrals,  one  on  singulari- 
ties of  algebraic  curves,  and  five  on  variational 
theory.  Of  the  last  group,  one  was  Gilbert  A. 
Bliss  (1900),  who  was  a  member  of  the  mathe- 
matics faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago  from 
1908  to  1 94 1,  and  who  deserves  major  credit  for 
the  continuation  of  a  strong  school  in  the  calculus 
of  variations. 

Through  the  years  Bolza  made  many  trips  back 
to  Freiburg,  where  his  mother  continued  to  live 
after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1891.  There,  on 
Dec.  27,  1898,  he  married  an  old  acquaintance, 
Anna  Neckel ;  they  had  no  children.  Maschke  died 
in  1908,  and  two  years  later  Bolza  decided  to 
return  to  Freiburg;  before  he  left,  the  University 
of  Chicago  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  "Non- 
resident Professor  of  Mathematics,"  which  he 
held  until  his  death.  For  several  years  Bolza  con- 
tinued his  mathematical  lectures  and  research,  as 
an  honorary  professor  at  the  University  of  Frei- 
burg. He  returned  to  the  United  States  for  the 
last  time  in  191 3  and  lectured  during  the  sum- 
mer at  the  University  of  Chicago  on  function 
theory  and  integral  equations.  One  of  his  stu- 
dents, William  V.  Lovitt,  later  published,  with 
Bolza's  permission,  the  notes  he  had  taken  on 
these  lectures  as  Linear  Integral  Equations 
(1924). 

The  First  World  War  put  an  end  to  Bolza's 
mathematical  research.  He  continued  to  lecture 
until  1926,  and  again  from  1929  to  1933,  but 
from  191 7  onward  his  principal  interests  were 
religious  psychology  and  languages,  particularly 
Sanskrit.  In  1930  he  published  Glaubenslose  Re- 
ligion ("Religion  without  Belief"),  under  the 
pseudonym  F.  N.  Marneck,  and  in  1938  a  short 
monograph,  Meister  Eckehart  als  Mystiker,  a 
study  of  a  fourteenth-century  German  Dominican 
friar  and  mystic.  The  death  of  his  wife  in  1941 
was  a  severe  blow,  and  after  a  year  of  progres- 
sively failing  health,  Bolza  died  in  Freiburg  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five. 

Of  Bolza's  many  contributions  to  the  calculus 
of  variations,  two  papers  published  in  1913  and 
1914  have  had  material  influence  on  the  later 
development  of  the  subject.  In  these  he  formu- 
lated a  new  and  very  general  variational  problem, 
now  known  as  "the  problem  of  Bolza,"  which 
included  as  special  instances  most  of  the  simple 
integral  problems  that  had  been  studied  previ- 
ously. The  second  paper  in  particular  has  direct 
significance  for  modern  mathematical  control 
theory,  as  it  gives  the  earliest  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  first  variation  for  a  simple  in- 
tegral problem  involving  inequality  restraints,  in 
nature  either  point  restraints  or  differential  in- 
equalities. 


Borglum 

[Bolza's  autobiography,  Axis  Mciiiem  Lebcn  (pri- 
vately printed,  1936)  ;  memoirs  by  Gilbert  A.  Bliss  in 
Am.  Mathematical  Soc.,  Bull.,  July  1944,  and  by 
Lothar  Heffter  in  Jahrcsbericht  der  Deulschen  Mathe- 
matiker  Vcrcimgung,  L11I  (1943),  1-13 — detailed  dis- 
cussions of  Bolza's  mathematical  contributions,  each 
with  a  bibliography  (the  Heffter  article  also  includes 
a  small  picture  of  Bolza).  See  also  obituary  by  Bliss 
in  Science,  Jan.  29,  1943;  David  E.  Smith  and 
Jekuthiel  Ginsburg,  A  Hist,  of  Mathematics  in  Amer- 
ica before  1900  (1934);  Wer  Ist's,  1909  and  later 
editions.] 

W.  T.  Reid 

BORGLUM,  JOHN  GUTZON  DE  LA 
MOTHE  (Mar.  25,  1867-Mar.  6,  1941), 
painter  and  sculptor,  known  as  Gutzon  Borglum, 
was  born  near  Bear  Lake,  Idaho  Territory,  the 
first  child  of  Cristine  (Michelson)  and  James 
de  la  Mothe  Borglum.  His  parents  were  Mormon 
converts  who  had  come  to  the  United  States  from 
Denmark  in  the  early  1860's  and  had  gone  west 
with  a  wagon  train.  The  elder  Borglum  worked 
for  a  time  as  a  wood-carver,  although  before  leav- 
ing Denmark  he  had  nearly  completed  medical 
studies.  The  family  moved  in  1868  to  Ogden, 
Utah,  where  a  second  son,  Solon  Hannibal  Bor- 
glum [q.v.~],  was  born.  Mrs.  Borglum  apparently 
died  or  left  the  family,  and  James  Borglum  mar- 
ried her  sisur,  Ida  Michelson,  by  whom  he  had 
four  more  boys  and  three  girls.  In  1874  he  moved 
on  with  his  family  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he 
received  an  M.D.  degree  from  the  St.  Louis 
Homeopathic  Medical  College;  he  then  estab- 
lished a  practice,  first  in  Fremont,  Nebr.,  and 
later  in  Omaha.  Having  left  the  Mormon  Church, 
for  a  time  he  embraced  Catholicism. 

Gutzon  finished  primary  school  in  Fremont 
and  was  then  sent  to  St.  Mary's  College,  a  Jesuit 
boarding  school  in  Xavier,  Kans.,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  high  school  studies.  His  instructors 
were  impressed  with  his  talent  for  drawing  but 
encouraged  him  to  portray  religious  scenes  ra- 
ther than  the  subjects  he  found  more  congenial — 
cowboys,  Indians,  and  horses.  A  classmate  also 
awakened  his  interest  in  Italian  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  he  determined  to  become  an  artist. 
After  leaving  St.  Mary's,  Borglum  moved  with 
his  family  to  California  in  1884.  He  apprenticed 
himself  for  six  months  to  a  Los  Angeles  engraver 
and  lithographer,  tried  his  hand  at  fresco  paint- 
ing, and  then  studied  under  Virgil  Williams  of 
the  San  Francisco  Art  Association.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco he  also  met  William  Keith  [</.r.],  known 
as  the  "Grand  Old  Man  of  California  painting," 
whose  landscapes  fixed  in  Borglum  an  abiding 
inclination  toward  the  dramatic  and  romantic  in 
art. 

During  his  early  days  in  California,  Borglum, 
working  chiefly  at  painting,  received  the  patron- 
age  of  Jessie   Benton   Fremont,  whose   husband, 
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Gen.  John  C.  Fremont  [qq.v.~\,  sat  to  him  for 
a  portrait  in  1888,  and  who  sent  many  visitors 
to  his  studio.  In  1889  Borglum  married  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Putnam,  an  art  teacher  some  twenty 
years  his  senior.  When  he  determined  to  go  to 
France  for  further  study,  Mrs.  Fremont  helped 
arrange  for  an  exhibition  of  his  paintings  in 
Omaha,  the  sales  from  which  provided  the  neces- 
sary funds.  Borglum  arrived  in  Paris  in  1890. 
During  his  year  there  he  studied  at  the  Academic 
Julian  and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  and 
formed  a  lasting  friendship  with  Auguste  Rodin, 
whom  he  came  to  venerate  as  one  of  the  world's 
great  sculptors.  At  the  Paris  Salon  in  1891 
Borglum  exhibited  a  painting  of  a  mare  and  new- 
born colt  threatened  by  wolves,  and  the  New 
Salon  that  year  accepted  one  of  his  sculptures, 
"Death  of  the  Chief,"  a  bronze  representing  n. 
horse  with  head  bent  over  the  body  of  its  dead 
Indian  master,  which  won  him  membership  in 
the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts. 

The  Borglums  then  went  to  Spain,  where  Gut- 
zon  spent  more  than  a  year  in  sketching  and 
painting  and,  with  the  aid  of  introductions  from 
Mrs.  Fremont,  delved  into  the  early  history  of 
California  and  its  Franciscan  missions  in  the 
Spanish  archives.  On  returning  to  California  in 
1893,  he  joined  in  the  efforts  of  Charles  F.  Lum- 
mis  [q.i1.]  for  the  preservation  of  the  missions, 
and  engaged  in  his  first  public  controversy,  op- 
posing advocates  of  modern  restoration  of  the 
ruined  buildings. 

In  the  next  three  years  Borglum  lived  and 
worked  in  Sierra  Madre,  Calif.,  joined  by  his 
brother  Solon,  who  had  developed  a  strong  in- 
terest in  sculpting.  Gutzon  departed  for  England 
in  1896,  believing  that  conditions  there  were 
more  favorable  for  an  artist.  His  paintings  were 
exhibited  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  he  w'.is  ad- 
mitted to  the  Royal  Society  of.  British  Artists, 
but  popular  recognition  was  slow.  A  commission 
to  execute  murals  at  the  Queen's  Hotel  in  Leeds 
was  his  first  considerable  success,  and  he  gained 
some  reputation  for  his  portraits  and  busts,  es- 
pecially of  children.  During  these  years  Borglum 
and  his  wife  lived  apart  much  of  the  time,  in- 
creasingly alienated  by  the  difference  in  their 
ages  and  by  his  lavish  style  of  living  and  indif- 
ference to  debt;  Mrs.  Borglum  consented  to  a 
divorce  in   1908. 

Borglum  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1901 
and  established  a  studio  in  New  York  City. 
Thereafter  he  virtually  abandoned  painting  for 
sculpture.  For  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904 
he  prepared  the  "Mares  of  Diomcdes,"  a  half- 
circle  of  seven  stampeding  wild  horses,  the 
leader  ridden  by  an  outlaw  or  Indian  clinging  to 
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his  mount.  The  group  won  a  gold  medal  and 
was  purchased  by  a  wealthy  benefactor  for  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York.  He 
also  exhibited  at  St.  Louis  a  strongly  modeled 
statuette  of  John  Ruskin.  In  1905  Borglum  was 
commissioned  to  make  figures  of  angels  and  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  for  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  in  New  York.  Other  important 
works  of  this  period  were  the  large  marble  head 
of  Lincoln  that  in  1908  came  to  rest  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  the  impres- 
sive equestrian  bronze  of  Gen.  Philip  Sheridan 
[<7.z>.],  set  up  in  Sheridan  Circle  in  Washington 
(1908),  and  the  seated  LincoljT_in._Newark,  N.  J. 
(1910).  On  May  19,  1 909,  he  married  Mary 
Williams  Montgomery  of  New  York  City,  a 
Wellesley  graduate  with  a  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  whom  he  had  met  on  shipboard 
in  1 90 1.  They  settled  on  a  country  estate  which 
Borglum  purchased  near  Stamford,  Conn.,  and 
named  "Borgland."  A  son  born  in  1910  did  not 
survive,  but  the  couple  had  two  other  children, 
James  Lincoln  de  la  Mothe  and  Mary  Ellis. 

By  191 5  Borglum's  reputation  as  a  sculptor 
was  firmly  established.  In  that  year  a  group  of 
Southerners  invited  him  to  carve  a  large  head 
of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  [<?.?'.]  at  the  base  of  Stone 
Mountain,  an  enormous  granite  dome  a  few  miles 
northeast  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  After  studying  the  site, 
he  proposed  instead  a  colossal  Confederate  me- 
morial :  a  carved  procession  of  riding  and  march- 
ing Confederate  soldiers,  extending  a  quarter  of 
a  miie  across  the  sheer  face  of  the  mountain, 
grouped  around  the  central  figures  of  Lee,  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  and  Stonewall  Jackson  [qq. z'.]  on 
horseback.  Actual  work  on  cutting  the  stone  be- 
gan in  1916  and  required  Borglum  to  devise  new 
techniques  to  solve  the  difficult  engineering  prob- 
lems, but  after  long  interruptions,  notably  that 
occasioned  by  World  War  I,  the  first  finished 
part,  the  twenty-foot-high  head  of  Lee,  was  un- 
veiled in  January  1924.  Shortly  thereafter  serious 
disagreements  developed  between  the  sculptor  and 
the  association  organized  to  finance  the  memorial. 
Borglum  was  accused  of  spending  money  care- 
lessly and  giving  too  much  time  to  other  pro- 
jects, while  he  in  turn  accused  the  committee  of 
mismanagement  of  the  funds  and  unwarranted 
interference  with  the  execution  of  the  memorial. 
Pie  was  discharged  in  February  1925,  immedi- 
ately destroyed  his  models  to  prevent  their  being 
used  by  a  successor,  and  was  then  forced  to  flee 
the  state  to  avoid  arrest  on  a  charge  of  malicious 
mischief.  Though  he  hoped  for  some  years  to 
return  to  the  project  and  carry  out  his  original 
design,  no  satisfactory  arrangement  was  ever 
worked    out.    Eventually    the    head    of    Lee    was 
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blasted  away  to  accommodate  the  plans  of  another 
sculptor. 

The  Stone  Mountain  project  had  brought 
Borglum  fame  as  a  hewer  of  mountains,  and  in 
1924  the  state  historian  of  South  Dakota,  Doane 
Robinson,  invited  him  to  visit  the  Black  Hills  to 
consider  initiating  a  similar  venture  there.  After 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  terrain,  Borglum 
selected  the  granite  face  of  Mount  Rushmore  as 
the  site  of  what  he  conceived  as  a  "shrine  of 
democracy."  As  in  Georgia,  the  problem  of  fi- 
nancing such  an  undertaking  was  perplexing,  and 
there  were  several  setbacks  until  Congress  was 
prevailed  upon  in  1929  to  authorize  funds.  Actual 
work  at  the  mountain  began  in  1927,  and  the 
shrine  remained  Borglum's  chief  preoccupation 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Using  dynamite  as  a 
method  of  gross  stone  removal  and  the  engineer- 
ing devices  he  had  employed  at  Stone  Mountain, 
he  began  the  carving  with  the  help  of  a  large 
crew  of  workmen ;  the  head  of  George  Washing- 
ton, sixty  feet  high  and  visible  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  sixty  miles,  was  unveiled  in  an  elab- 
orate ceremony  on  July  4,  1930.  During  the  next 
decade  Borglum  continued  work  on  the  busts  of 
Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  his 
favorite  heroes,  but  progress  was  marred  by  con- 
tinual conflicts  between  Borglum  and  the  National 
Park  Service,  which  had  been  given  jurisdiction 
over  Mount  Rushmore.  Domineering  and  wholly 
dedicated  to  executing  his  design,  Borglum  re- 
sented regulations  that  he  regarded  as  interfer- 
ence with  his  art,  while  the  Park  Service  found 
him  uncooperative  and  impractical  about  money. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  continued,  and  before  his 
death  he  managed  to  bring  all  the  figures  to 
virtual  completion. 

Borglum's  other  important  sculpture  includes : 
the  John  W.  Mackay  statue  (1906)  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada;  the  Altgeld  Memorial  (191 5) 
and  a  Sheridan  statue  (1924)  in  Chicago;  the 
Trudeau  Memorial  (191 7)  at  Saranac  Lake, 
N.  Y. ;  the  Aycock  Memorial  (1924)  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C. ;  the  Wars  of  America  Memorial  at  New- 
ark, N.  J.  (1927);  the  North  Carolina  War 
Memorial  (1929)  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg; the  William  Jennings  Bryan  Memorial  in 
Rock  Creek  Cemetery,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1932, 
later  sent  on  loan  to  the  town  of  Salem,  111., 
Bryan's  birthplace)  ;  the  statue  of  Thomas  Paine 
(1937)  in  Paris;  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
0939)  'n  Poznan,  Poland  (destroyed  by  the 
Nazis  during  World  War  II);  and  the  Trail 
Drivers  Memorial  (1940)  in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
where  Borglum  maintained  a  studio  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  after  1925. 

In    appearance    Borglum   was    short   and    bald, 
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with  dark  eyes,  broad  shoulders,  and  a  bristling 
moustache.  His  speech  was  rapid  and  intense.  A 
man  of  strong  opinions,  combative  and  outspoken, 
he  made  good  newspaper  copy  and  welcomed 
publicity;  he  became  much  more  of  a  public 
figure  than  most  artists.  As  a  citizen  he  was 
deeply  patriotic  and  believed  it  his  duty  to  involve 
himself  in  any  question  relating  to  the  public 
welfare.  In  Connecticut  he  took  an  active  part  in 
local  affairs ;  he  organized  a  bus  company  to  im- 
prove transportation  for  farm  people  around 
Stamford  and  served  for  two  years  in  the  state 
legislature.  He  campaigned  for  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  the  Progressive  party  in  1912  and  1916, 
but  afterward,  disillusioned,  returned  to  the  Re- 
publican fold  and  to  a  more  or  less  conservative 
political   philosophy. 

Aviation  was  one  of  Borglum's  strong  inter- 
ests. He  belonged  to  the  Aero  Club  of  America 
and  was  a  friend  of  Samuel  P.  Langley  [<Jf.v.], 
who  had  narrowly  missed  receiving  credit  as  the 
inventor  of  the  airplane;  Borglum  himself  tried 
his  hand  at  designing  a  plane  and  a  new  type  of 
propeller.  During  World  War  I  he  became  con- 
cerned by  the  slow  production  of  aircraft  and, 
with  President  Wilson's  permission,  undertook  an 
unofficial  investigation  of  the  industry  at  his  own 
expense,  finding  what  he  believed  to  be  evidence 
that  many  builders  were  inefficient,  corrupt,  and 
profiteering.  When  his  report  was  ignored  by 
government  authorities  he  took  his  case  to  the 
newspapers,  an  action  that  led  to  a  break  with 
Wilson. 

Always  an  enthusiastic  joiner,  Borglum  was 
a  32nd  degree  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Sal- 
magundi Club  of  New  York,  the  Architectural 
League  of  New  York,  and  the  Association  of 
American  Painters  and  Sculptors.  Through  the 
New  York  Parks  Association  he  sought  to  keep 
the  city  parks  free  from  exploitation.  A  vigorous 
participant  in  sports,  he  served  on  the  New  York 
Boxing  Commission  and  was  president  of  the 
International   Sporting  Club  in   1921. 

Early  in  March  1941,  Borglum  entered  a 
Chicago  hospital  for  a  minor  operation,  and  died 
there  of  a  coronary  occlusion  a  few  days  before 
his  seventy-fourth  birthday.  He  was  buried  at 
Forest  Lawn  Memorial  Park,  Glendale,  Calif. 
His  son  Lincoln,  who  had  served  as  his  assistant 
for  several  years,  finished  the  work  at  Mount 
Rushmore  a  few  months  later. 


[The  Lib.  of  Cong,  has  a  collection  of  Borglum's 
papers  ;  other  materials  are  in  family  hands.  There 
are  two  biographies  :  Robert  J.  Casey  and  Mary  Bor- 
glum, Give  the  Man  Room :  The  Story  of  Gutcon 
Borglum  (1952),  and  the  more  carefully  researched 
Willadene  Price,  Gutcon  Borglum:  Artist  and  Patriot 
(1961).   Gerald   W.  Johnson,   The   Undefeated    (1927), 
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tells  the  story  of  the  Stone  Mountain  fiasco.  The  story 
of  Mount  Rushmore  is  reconstructed  in  Robert  J. 
Dean,  Living  Granite:   The  Siory  of  Borglum  and  the 


Dean,  Living  _ 

Mount    Rushmore    Memorial    (1949) 


and    Gilbert     C. 


Fite,  Mount  Rushmore  (1952),  the  latter  a  highly 
meticulous  and  detailed  account  with  a  comprehensive 
bibliography.  Certain  family  details  were  supplied  by 
Lincoln  Borglum,  including  a  confirmation  of  the  cor- 
rect name  of  the  mother  of  Gutzon  and  Solon  Borglum 
(incorrectly  given  in  the  DAD  article  on  Solon  Bor- 
glum and  in  Gutzon's  later  Who's  Who  entries).  Death 
record  from  111.  Dept.  of  Public  Health.] 

Thurman  Wilkins 

BOSTWICK,  ARTHUR  ELMORE  (Mar. 

8,  1860-Fcb.  13,  1942),  librarian,  was  born  in 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  to  David  Elmore  Bostvvick,  a 
physician,  and  Adelaide  (McKinley)  Bostvvick. 
He  was  apparently  an  only  child.  His  father,  a 
direct  descendant  of  Arthur  Bosticke,  who  emi- 
grated from  England  before  1639  and  settled  in 
Stratford,  Conn.,  died  when  Arthur  was  twelve^ 
years  old.  His  mother,  determined  that  the  hoy 
should  not  want  for  a  full  education,  supple- 
mented her  means  by  taking  in  lodgers,  renting 
her  house  in  summer,  playing  the  organ  in  a 
local  church,  and  teaching  music.  Having  at- 
tended Litchfield  Institute,  Arthur  went  on  to 
Yale.  He  earned  a  BA.  (1881),  while  finding 
time  in  his  senior  year  to  be  an  editor  of  the  Yale 
Daily  News,  organist  of  the  Berkeley  Associa- 
tion, and  Class  Day  historian. 

Bostwick  came  to  library  work  only  after 
careers  in  science  and  publishing.  Following  his 
graduation  he  stayed  on  at  Yale  to  take  a  Ph.D. 
in  physics  (1883),  studying  in  part  under  the 
younger  Josiah  Willard  Gibbs  [q.v.].  Disap- 
pointed in  his  hope  for  a  permanent  appointment 
at  Yale,  and  having  received  several  noncollege 
offers,  he  chose  an  instructorship  in  physical 
science  at  the  Montclair  (N.  J.)  high  school. 
After  two  years  (1884-86),  fully  convinced  that 
teaching  "a  lot  of  kids"  (Bostwick,  p.  95)  was 
not  for  him,  Bostwick  embarked  on  editorial 
work,  at  double  his  Montclair  salary,  by  joining 
the  staff  of  Af>f>lcto>is'  Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Biography,  with  which  he  remained  until  1888. 
Literary  work  for  Henry  Holt  &  Company  fol- 
lowed, mainly  the  Young  Folks'  Cyclopedia  of 
Games  and  Sports  (1890),  most  of  which  he 
wrote  himself,  although  his  cousin  John  D. 
Champlin  [q.v.]  was  joint  author.  Successively 
Bostwick  became  assistant  editor  of  Forum  mag- 
azine (1890-92);  associate  editor  (1892-94)  of 
A  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
undertaken  by  Isaac  K.  Funk  [q.v.]  and  Adam 
W.  Wagnalls  upon  the  expiration  of  the  copy- 
right of  Webster's  classic;  and  scientific  editor 
of  the  Funk-founded  Literary  Digest,  a  position 
he  was  to  occupy  for  more  than  forty  years 
(1891-1933). 
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In  1895  he  entered  the  world  of  librarianship, 
beginning  at  the  top  as  librarian  of  the  New 
York  Free  Circulating  Library,  which  boasted 
William  W.  Appleton  [q.v.],  the  publisher,  as  a 
founder  and  chairman  of  the  library  committee. 
Untried  in  the  field,  Bostwick  quickly  displayed 
an  administrative  talent  which  complemented  that 
love  of  books  he  was  always  to  consider  an  im- 
portant qualification  for  library  service.  Although 
a  scholar,  he  did  not  share  the  general  view  of 
many  men  of  the  time,  like  John  Shaw  Billings 
[9.1'.],  that  libraries  were  primarily  for  reference 
use.  He  saw  them  as  instruments  of  popular  edu- 
cation. Under  his  direction  the  widely  scattered 
branch  libraries,  in  which  he  instituted  an  open- 
shelf  policy,  developed  impressively.  In  1899  he 
accepted  the  librarianship  of  the  Brooklyn  Pub- 
lic Library,  recently  taken  over  by  the  city.  He 
successfully  promoted  the  branch  system  with 
open  shelves  as  well  as  a  traveling  library,  started 
a  children's  collection,  launched  an  apprentice- 
ship program,  and  boosted  annual  book  circula- 
tion from  about  183,500  to  more  than  a  million. 
But  struggles  with  civil  service  red  tape  made 
him  happy  to  rid  himself  of  "the  Brooklyn  in- 
cubus" (ibid.,  p.  181)  by  returning  on  Feb.  1, 
1 90 1,  to  his  former  position  with  the  Free  Circu- 
lating Library,  which  was  about  to  be  merged 
with  the  Astor  and  Lenox  libraries  to  create  the 
New  York  Public  Library. 

As  chief  of  the  circulation  department  of  the 
new  library,  whose  expansion  was  aided  by  a 
$5,200,000  gift  for  library  buildings  from  An- 
drew Carnegie  [q.v.],  Bostwick  supervised  the 
opening  of  as  many  as  ten  new  branches  at  one 
time,  began  children's  rooms  and  a  training  class, 
initiated  cooperation  with  the  public  schools,  and 
provided  foreign  language  books  for  the  swelling 
immigrant  population,  whose  reading  needs  he 
met  with  rare  understanding.  By  1909  he  was 
overseeing  the  largest  circulation  library  in  the 
world,  with  forty-one  branches  and  an  annual 
circulation  of  more  than  6,500,000  volumes.  Tall, 
stately,  and  reserved  (he  looked,  Keith  Kerman 
later  reported,  "as  if  he  would  send  in  a  riot  call 
if  anyone  presumed  to  slap  him  on  the  back"), 
Bostwick  carried  himself  with  an  undeniable  air 
of  authority.  His  professional  stature  was  further 
increased  by  his  election  as  president  of  the 
American  Library  Association  (1907-08)  and  by 
the  appearance  of  his  first  book,  which  William 
Appleton  suggested  he  undertake  in  1908:  The 
American  Public  Library  (1910).  A  unique 
general  treatise  that  combined  a  history  of  the 
subject  with  procedures  for  librarians,  it  went 
through  four  editions  by  1929. 

In  1909,  weary  of  constant  trials  with  Billings, 
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1    Lincoln  Borglum,  74,  the  son 

|  of  Mount  Rushmore  sculptor 
l,  Gutzon  Borglum  and  principal 
sculptor  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
carving  on  the  mountain,  died 
Monday  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
Lincoln  Borglum  worked  on  the 
Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial  from  age  17  until  he 
was  29. 

Dimi trios   Evrigenis,    60,   a 
Gruel*  »*«*»—   -*  "      ™ 


NTINGTON  —  Robert  J. 
erman,  56,  died  Sunday  in 
ington  Memorial  Hospital, 
as  a  lifelong  resident  of 
ngton  and  a  farmer, 
/iving  are  his  wife,  Marilyn; 
ghter,  Deb  Clark  of  Fort 
ie;  five  sons;  five  sisters, 
ling  Carolyn  Hart  of  Fort 
ie;  two  brothers;  and  11 
(children. 

•vices  are  10  a.m.  Thursday 
sal  &  Robbins  Funeral  Home 
e  calling  is  from  2  to  4  and  7 
p.m.  today  and  Wednesday, 
al  will  be  in  Star  of  Hope 
letery. 

referred  memorials  are  gifts 
uoon  Creek  Church  of  the 
thren  or  the  Huntington 
nty  Heart  Fund. 

^EMONT  —  Fletcher  W. 

th,  85,  of  rural  Fremont,  died 
day  in  Cameron  Memorial 

munity  Hospital,  Angola.  He 

i  retired  farmer. 

irviving  are  his  wife,  Emma; 

daughters;  two  sons;  two  sis- 
a  brother;  16  grandchildren; 
ive  great-grandchildren, 
•vices  are  8  p.m.  today  in 
s  Funeral  Home  where  call- 
ill  be  from  5  to  8  p.m.  Burial 
e  in  Lakeside  Cemetery. 

eferred  memorials  are  gifts 

ome  Health  Care  Service  of 

eron  Memorial  Community 

dtaL 

IOMWELL  -  Hettie  L. 

:e,  88,  of  rural  Cromwell, 

Monday  in  Heritage  Manor 

lth  Care  Center,  Ligonier. 

i  was  a  lifelong  resident  of  the 

mmunity. 

Surviving  are  her  husband, 
„oy;  a  daughter;  a  grandchild; 
ind  two  great-grandchildren. 

Services  are  1:30  p.m.  Wednes- 
day in  Ulrey-Renner  Funeral 
Home,  Ligonier,  where  calling  is 
from  2  to  4  and  6  to  9  p.m.  today. 
Burial  will  be  in  Sparta  Ceme- 
tery, Kimmel. 

BLUFFTON  —  Roeanna 
Marie  Kyle,  86,  died  Sunday  in 
Swiss  Village  Retirement  Center, 
Berne.  Her  husband,  Cletus,  died 
in  1967. 

Surviving  are  two  daughters; 
four  sons,  including  Robert  of 
Fort  Wayne;  and  15  grand- 
children. 

Services  are  1:30  p.m.  Wednes- 
day in  Thoma-Rich  Funeral 
H^me  where  calling  begins  at  2 
"       "  *-~  in  Pair. 


HUNTINGTON  —  Perry  H. 
Converse,  99,  died  Monday  in 
Miller's  Merry  Manor. 

The  Van  Wert  County,  Ohio, 
native  retired  as  an  engineer  after 
42  years  with  the  Erie-Lack- 
awanna Railroad.  His  wife,  Ger- 
trude, died  in  1982. 

Surviving  are  a  sister,  four 
grandchildren,  11  great-grand- 
children and  two  great-great- 
grandchildren. 

Services  are  10  a.m.  Saturday 
in  Schafer  Memorial  Chapel, 
Huntington,  where  calling  is  from 
2  to  4  and  7  to  9  p.m.  Friday. 
Masonic  services  are  at  6:30  p.m. 
Friday.  Burial  will  be  in  Pilgrim's 
Rest  Cemetery. 

Preferred  memorials  are  gifts 
to  the  Police  Athletic  League  in 
Huntington. 

NORTH  WEBSTER  —  Jane 
B.  Hickman,  74,  of  rural  North 
Webster,  died  Sunday  in  Goshen 
General  Hospital,  Goshen.  She 
was  born  in  Etna,  Ind.,  and  lived 
most  of  her  life  in  the  North 
Webster  area. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  E. 
Dale;  two  daughters;  two  sons, 
including  Jerry  Hickman  of  Har- 
lan; three  sisters;  three  brothers; 
16  grandchildren;  and  six 
great-grandchildren. 

Services  are  1  p.m.  Wednes- 
day in  Harris  Funeral  Home, 
Syracuse,  where  calling  is  from  2 
to  4  and  7  to  9  p.m.  today.  Burial 
will  be  in  Salem  Cemetery, 
Wilmot. 

Preferred  memorials  are  gifts 
to  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

ANGOLA  -  Charles 
Edward  Berglund,  74,  died 
Sunday  in  Cameron  Memorial 
Community  Hospital.  Born  in 
East  Orange,  N.J.,  Mr.  Berglund 
was  a  retired  electrician. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Viola;  a 
stepdaughter;  a  sister;  and  three 
stepgrandchildren. 

Services  are  1  p.m.  Wednesday 
in  Weicht  Funeral  Home  where 
calling  is  from  6  to  9  p.m.  today. 
Burial  will  be  in  Circle  Hill  Cem- 
etery. 

LAGRANGE  —  Clarence  W. 
Lewis,  64,  of  Indianapolis,  died 
Sunday  in  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
Indianapolis.  The  former 
LaGrange  resident  was  a  veteran 
of  World  War  II  and  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Surviving  are  a  brother  and 
three  sisters. 

Services  are  2  p.m.  Wednesday 
»»--.  u.,„orai  Home 
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JOHN  LUKE/Delroll  Fiee  Hreji 

Scott  Packard,  left,  and  Jim  Ellis  on  Thursday  unveiled  the  restored  69-year-old  sculpture  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  which  is  displayed  between  the  Veterans  Memorial  Building  and  Hart  Plaza  in 
downtown  Detroit.  The  bust,  which  has  not  been  displayed  since  it  was  vandalized  on  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts  grounds  in  1 967.  rests  on  an  eight-foot  granite  base.  The  sculpture  was  done  by 
Gutzon  Borglum.  who  died  in  1941  before  completing  Mt.  Rushmore  in  South  Dakota. 
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Honest  day's  work 

Autobody  owner  donates  time  to  clean  the  grime  from  Peoria  Heights'  historic  Abraham  Lincoln 
bust 

Friday,  April  6,  2007 
BYDAVEHANEY 

OF  THE  JOURNAL  STAR 

It  was  a  cold  day  for  a  bath,  but  long  overdue. 

A  bronze  bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln  sitting  outside  Peoria  Heights  Village  Hall,  weathered  by  at  least  37  years  of 
central  Illinois  seasons,  got  a  little  scrubbing  behind  the  ears  -  and  everywhere  else  -  Thursday  in  an  attempt  to 
remove  the  seagreen  streams  of  oxidation. 

Scott  Owen,  a  longtime  Heights  resident,  volunteered  his  time  and  elbow  grease  to  remove  what  has  come  to  look 
like  tears  streaming  down  the  sculpture  of  the  1 6th  president. 

"He's  in  sad  shape,"  Owen  said  of  Abe's  looks,  although  the  bronze  itself  is  in  fine  condition. 

Since  1970,  the  brass  bust  of  Honest  Abe  -  exactly  like  the  one  that  resides  at  his  tomb  -  has  been  stationed  on  a  high 
platform  next  to  the  Village  Hall  on  Prospect  Road. 

The  circa  1908  treasure,  sculpted  by  Gutzon  Borglum,  who  also  later  did  the  renowned  Mount  Rushmore,  can  be 
found  in  a  third  spot,  too  -  outside  the  Capitol  Building  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  sculpture  in  the  Heights  has  received  little  attention  since  it  was  brought  to  the  village  courtesy  of  local 
philanthropist  Bill  Rutherford. 

"We  have  what  we  feel  is  a  priceless  treasure,"  Village  Administrator  Tom  Horstmann  said. 

Previous  grants  didn't  come  through  to  pay  for  an  estimated  $2,000  or  more  needed  to  clean  the  Lincoln  bust.  So 
Owen,  hearing  the  news,  offered  his  time.  And  he's  no  amateur. 

While  admittedly  the  majority  of  his  work  is  on  automobiles  and  motorcycles,  Owen,  co-owner  of  Ozone  Autobody 
in  East  Peoria,  counts  the  restoration  and  renovation  work  on  the  Peoria  icon  Vanna  Whitewall,  Peoria  Plaza  Tire's 
36-year-old,  450-pound,  17  1 /2-foot-tall  fiberglass  landmark  -  on  two  separate  occasions  -  as  his  own  as  well  as  the 
nearly  6-foot-long,  40-  to  50-pound  reclining  panther  at  Washington  Middle  School  in  Washington. 

Using  soap,  water  and  a  scrub  brush  on  Thursday,  Owen  said  initial  attempts  barely  cut  through  the  oxidation.  But 
he'll  be  back,  until  the  job  is  done. 

Dave  Haney  can  be  reached  at  686-3181  or  dhaney@pjstar.com. 


Receive  4  weekends  of  the  Journal  Star  home  delivered  absolutely  FREE! 
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